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This Month 's Journal 


Tubby makes two contributions this month—his Council 
sermon (p. 207) and ‘a thought’ on prayer (p. 212). We 
welcome the Rev. Edward Shillito's introduction to the great 
Conference at Oxford in July (p. 213), on which further articles 
will appear : this ought to set many minds thinking in Toc H. 
The work of a special hospital, with which Toc H is now to 
be linked, we hope, in a new way, is described on p. 218. 
Other contributions specifically concerned with Toc H thought 
and work are a further article (p. 223) in the ‘ New Training 
Plan' series, which a good many are finding valuable for 
discussion, and two items concerned with servicc—a description 
of a municipal experiment at home in which Toc H is lending 
a hand (p. 221) and news of our workers in the leprosy field 
abroad (p. 236). The way in which Harry Ellison's memory 
is to be perpetuated among us is announced on p. 217. The 
Registrar analyses six months of Toc H finance on p. 211. 
Besides the Family Chronicle, with attractive drawings from 
abroad and Jim Burford's pen at work at home, B. B. 
contributes another ‘Travellers Tale’ from his South 
American journey. 


WITH ONE ACCORD 


On April 18, the Sunday morning after the meeting of the Central Council, some members 
of the Council were present at All Hallows at midday for the revived occasion of the Annual 
Sermon to Councillors. Tubby began by telling them how much he hoped that in future 
years the Council would be determined to have the whole weekend together, since Saturday 
was plainly insufficient. He then preached—mainly from manuscript in order that it might 


be printed here—the following sermon:— 


And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house 
to house, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God and having 
favour with all the people. And the Lord added to the Church daily such as should be saved. 


Acts II, 46-47. 


ав last verses of the second chapter 

of the Acts of Holy Apostles are the 
closing words of the second lesson on 
Council Sunday morning. St. Luke has 
ended his artistic memory of Peter's 
preaching on the Day of Pentecost. Then 
from verse 41 to 47 St. Luke gives rein to 
his idyllic memories of the apostles and 
disciples at Jerusalem—what Rackham 
calls “ the Church of the Beginning." 

Verse 42 states in a single sentence the 
Four Points of the Compass they obeyed. 
They continued steadfastly in: — 

1. The Apostles’ teaching. 
п. The Fellowship. 

ii. The Breaking of Bread. 
iv. Prayers. 

Scholars debate these points in some par- 
ticulars; but what they meant in the 
minutest detail need not detain us here. It 
is worth noting that membership with 
them, as with ourselves, meant from the 
first continuous effort and a persevering 
adherence to the four essentials. The 
Apostolic witness must be kept. We must 
believe that there was a Christ in Flanders. 
Persistent repetition of our origin will 
gradually pass into a creed, a matter 
handed down, a good deposit, which we 
must value, reverence, and transmit. It is 
the way by which we came to be. 

п. The Fellowship, with them, as with 
ourselves is the amazing bond of the new 


brotherhood which manifests itsclf in com- 
mon life, in common eating, and in com- 
mon worship; in common work and 
suffering for the Faith; in common sharing 
of our worldly goods. This last experiment 
(verse 45) was only once attempted in 
Jerusalem. It there broke down, as it was 
bound to do; and later on St. Paul's first 
act of money-raising is to repair the losses 
of the Jerusalem branch by the collection 
brought down out of Europe. 

iii. The Third Point of the Compass, 
as with us, is Christian social love, as repre- 
sented in the Agape.* It was not yet 
divided utterly from human food, and the 
poorest brethren were sustained by it. The 
family of Chrigt thus come together once 
every day to share a common meal, for 
which some of them hungered physically. 
Still in the East it is a sign of fellowship 
to eat bread or salt with another; an enemy 
becomes a friend thereby; the bond of food 
thus shared cannot be violated. The meal 
is material and symbolic; it knits them into 
a family in Christ. But it does more than 
that; it brings His blessing and conveys His 
Presence. Breaking the bread was Christ’s 
peculiar action, it summoned Him, they 
always saw Him there. The Agape thus 
rises to the Eucharist: worship arises out 
of social love, springing from the heart of 
Him, who taught that love was indispen- 
sable. 


*The ‘Agape’ (Greek word for * love ’) was the love-feast which usually accompanied the Eucharist 
among the early Christians, a common meal to which those who took part contributed the food. 
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The Fourth Point is the Prayers. 
Domestic prayers, and worship in the tem- 

le; both are meant. 

St. Luke lays these four points down 
with every emphasis, and will have none 
omitted or slurred over. Verses 43 to 45 
contain a picture of what occurred when 
they began to pool their common re- 
sources. J omit that now; and pass to the 
two verses 46/47. Here every word almost 
is of importance to Toc H as it stands in 
1937. Allow the nineteen hundred years 
to vanish; here is the course which we must 
surely steer. 


Daily 


The key-word which occurs in the two 
verses is “ daily,” represented by two 
words directly drawn from the Lord’s 
Prayer itself, and most peculiar in their 
emphasis. The Greek words used here and 
elsewhere are kath-hemeran. “Day in, 
day out " is the best phrase for it; and I 
have often longed to find a saint who 
would devote his life to setting forward the 
doctrine to be called '' cathemeral Chris- 
Hanity." Church life, if only practised 
once a week, in a few years declines to once 
a month; and once a month becomes three 
times a year. The Jews knew this; and the 
old ordinance in the first lesson commands 
every male to appear before the Lord at 
least three times a year—not empty. Would 
God that this were operative to-day! The 
Christians of the Apostolic Age were daily 
Christians, and not Sunday Churchmen. 

Then they had “ favour with all the 
people.” Toc H is thankful to be popular, 
not in a feeble way, not undeservedly. It 
does not seek applause, and “ boasting is 
excluded " said St. Paul; but we may 
thank God for what has happened through 
men like Charles Sheppard, Harry Moss, 
and Toc H Leprosy and Tower Hill, and 
many other items in our programme. 
They told me down at Dartmoor that 
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Toc H had a good name among the 
prisoners. The same is true among the 
sailor-men, and among humble men of 
every kind. The early Christians won their 
way by being a class of people who did 
things for others and did not wait for 
thanks. It was their code, it was their way 
of life. “ Therefore the Lord," the chapter 
ends like this, “ added more men." The 
increase is His doing. Ours are the plans, 
but His is the performance. Without Him 
all our plans are dust and ashes. The in- 
crease in our membership this year is not 
spectacular, but it is honest. Men have 
come in to share our “ One Wide Room” 
unheralded and almost uninvited. I think 
we should invite a little more; we tend to 
keep them waiting rather long. We must 
not be too hard, for men lose heart, and 
thresholds are extremely draughty places. 

“Не added to the church." That isa 
point. Is He now adding our men to the 
Churches? Не has done this: is it con- 
tinuing, or are the men left Stranded half 
way there? Do we go with them for the 
second mile, and lead them on beyond 
mere membership? — Fifteen years back, 
Reg Shorto of Mark I told me the meaning 
of the traffic problem. Traffic is due to 
people who are half way there. 

“Daily” again. This is the echoing 
word. Whom does He add? The men 
who are being saved. They are not saved 
in any perfect sense, they have not reached 
perfection in their nature. Toc H is most 
imperfect, as we know, or why are we its 
Central Councillors? What do we save 
men from? From self, I hope. Also, I 
hope, from dullness. Life is drab unless 
these instincts dominate deliciously and 
move men to be at their best more often. 
We are about to spend a month or more 
singing “ God save the King,” and so we 
should. God save the King from finding 
kingship dull. God save the common 
people from regarding life as a dull 


respectable affair, a Struggle for existence 
all the time, a struggle to maintain them- 
selves in comfort, when in reality true life 
leaps up, when there is something to be 
done for others. 


House Rent 


A woman gave Toc H those ringing 
words “ Paying our rent for our room on 
earth." I found them in an old book I 
picked up containing memoirs of Miss 
Beale at Cheltenham. Later I traced them 
back to Origen, who speaks of “ good 
deeds as a kind of house-rent for our room 
below." Let me remind Toc H of the great 
sentence of Jeannie Deans, pictured in 
Walter Scott as saying to a grande dame 
of her time: “ Ah, Milady, when it comes 
to the end, it will na be the things which 
ye ha’ dune for yaisel,’ but the things ye 
ha' dune for ithers that ye will think on 
most pleasantly.” Life is not a mere $trug- 
gle for existence; it is a Struggle for the life 
of others. 

"They came with one accord." The 
words mean "one-heartedly." Тос H, 
however little it has done, has, in my view 
and in far more learned estimates, done 
much already to unite the Churches, far 
more than if Toc H had been disobedient 
and run full tilt against their regulations. 
It has brought Christians of all kinds to- 
gether upon a common basis of goodwill 
and work and witness, but not for worship 
sacramentally. We cannot expect to move 
rapidly in this; nor, in a period of twenty 
years, to remedy the woundings and the 
discords which have for centuries divided 
Christians. But it means much that we 
should in our hearts be even now one 
family in Christ. 

The next words say that they met “in the 
temple." The temple was not theirs; but 
Christ had been there day after day, and 
everyone knew that He treated it as home. 
The temple of Toc H is this All Hallows, 


which has seen many movements down the 
ages, and seen them born and flourish and 
decay. We shall be wise to bring our pro- 
blems here. The apostolic Christians must 
indeed have longed to hear the priests 
allude to Christ with love, yes, even as a 
figure they missed at worship; but here 
Toc H is loved and prayed for daily. No 
day has passed in all these twenty years 
when portions of Toc H, and fellow ser- 
vants, emergencies, the sick, the old, the 
children (who are our future wealth with- 
in Toc H) have not been prayed for. 
Children love the place: cannot you then 
be children in your turn? There is no 
other Church in England now where 
Flanders names are read out daily by the 
priest, and the Communion lifted up to 
Him for them to share, resting within His 
love, and drawing near as He Himself 
draws near. This is All Hallows as it fain 
would be. 


The Common Meal 


“They persevered,” verse 46 goes on, 
‘in the breaking of bread from house to 
house." Communion is still weekly and on 
weck-days in every Mark, except, (I think), 
one. Whatever other changes come to be, 
this week-day use must not be com- 
promised. Since we last met, the Sailors 
have come in. More than a hundred have 
now made Communion and signed the 
Roll of Talbot House in Poperinghe. Our 
men at Cranwell have done this as well; 
and thousands more will do so in the 
future. Ours is perhaps the greatest roll of 
men communicants which the Church of 
England ever has possessed. Communion 
was once membership complete; that is not 
so to-day in formal fact, but it remains the 
real consummation. St. Paul dwelt on the 
Mystery itself; but Latin translators took 
a simpler word, and spoke of it in military 
parlance as an oath taken as the act of 


loyalty. 


с 
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“ From house to house.’ The Malta 
House, dealing with all three Services, is a 
new step: Gibraltar is to follow. Let us be 
thankful that these men are in. They need 
Toc H; their lives are arduous. 

“Eating of meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart." St. Luke remembers 
human food as well. Jerusalem was hun- 
gry at the time, here was a common meal 
shared with the poor. He notes the at- 
mosphere of joy it brought. They became 
friends across the common table. We must 
sit down in Toc H to our food, and not 
come fed already to a meeting. 

“ Praising God,” he goes on. This is 
directly in strict accordance with the 


Toc H Prayer. Do members of Toc H in 
actual fact practise thanksgiving? Are they 
taught to do this? Do they say Grace, 
which is a form of thanks which they can 
rescue from oblivion? And there can 
scarce be Grace before a cup of tea and 
a sweet biscuit. Are thanks really rendered 
in Family Prayers each time that Toc H 
meets? Could we not teach the act of 
‘Light’ itself as having in it a deep note 
of thanksgiving? The Treasurer should 
teach it to his victim! “ God loves the 
cheerful giver,” we are told; and England 
loves the man who loses cheerfully. Teams 
cheer each other when the game is over. 
Cannot we cheer God? 


i The Lamp -a Little Flame 


Somewhere in that old world, upon a night, 


I saw his face 
Lit by 


a flame so small it could not light 


The darkness of that place... . 
Putting a match to half a cigarette, 


Hardly a half, and bent. ... 


And so he went. 


I had seen greater lights fall from the skies 

And spout from earth to fright the quivering stars. 
Never so deeply have I seen two eyes 

Pleading for home, and ending of all wars. 


I have my memories in the greater lights: 

А swift horse takes me out to meet the dawn. 
And then the blaze of sun on summer nights 
Kindled a friendship till our love was born. 


I think he would have wished a little flame 


To limn his face. 


And in its glow I sit, seeking a name 


I cannot trace. 


And in my hand is half a cigarette 
Stubbed out for “Light,” and bent... . 


He is content. 


E. Lovepay. 


“SIX MONTHS HARD” 


HE sixth month of the present 
Toc H financial year passed on 
April 30, and, in accordance with my in- 
structions, I once again prepare to give you 
the latest news of the condition of the 
family exchequer. 


I appear fated to be the purveyor of 
bad news and it grieves me mightily. 1 
am sure that it grieves you too but I hope 
that one day you will realise that it lies 
within your power to turn me into the 
bearer of joyful tidings! 

I have to report that Expenditure for 
the first six months amounted to £16,273 
and that Income amounted to only 
£12,775, thus leaving a nasty-looking 
deficit of £3,498. Expenditure is /203 
less than for the corresponding period of 
last year and, although this rate of spend- 
ing may appear to some to be very heavy, 
I would remind you that the numerical 
strength of the Staff is rather lower than 
the minimum required for the work that 
needs to be done and also, that the situa- 
üon is showing signs of taking its toll 


upon the health of the Staff. 
Income has decreased by £1,359 and an 


analysis shows that General Donations 
have fallen by £1,467; Chaplaincy 
Donations by £182; Legacies by £801; 
Membership Subscriptions and Capitation 
Fees by £208 and Unit Contributions by 
£192. These decreases have been partially 
minimised by an increase of {967 in 
Builders’ Subscriptions which were рго- 
duced mainly as a result of the Meeting 
held at the Hyde Park Hotel in Novem- 
ber, 1936. 

I must confess that I am considerably 
disappointed in the renewed slackness in 
the payment of Capitation Fees and the 


falling off in Unit Contributions, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that last year there 
were distinct signs that the Membership 
of Toc H had determined to do its utmost 
to meet its financial obligations to the 
Movement, and, furthermore, to do it 
promptly and well. Actually, we ought to 
have been showing a considerable im- 
provement this year in view of the fact 
that none of us has to save our hard 
earned pennies to enable us to attend the 
Coming-of-Age Celebrations as we did 
last year. A glance at the Festival State- 
ment of Account discloses, with a modest 
estumate for transport, that we Members 
at Home spent no less a sum than £12,000 
to celebrate the twenty-first year of Toc H 
and as this is by no means an annual affair, 
it does not seem as though I am being 
very unreasonable when I suggest that 
our Contributions to this thing which we 
profess to love should be showing a very 
substantial increase over any previous 
year. 


It is possible that the first half-year’s 
figures have been telling me things that 
are not true and that, after having success- 
fully pulled my leg, you are planning to 
give me something really good during the 
second six months and, if that be so, I 
would renew my plea to be relieved of 
much unpleasant suspense for, after all, 
I am but a very delicate creature! 


In conclusion, may I say that it is only 
by first doing our own share that we can 
hope to find a large number of new 
friends to become Builders and help us in 
our task. 


Do I bring good tidings next time? 
W. J. M. 
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A THOUGHT ON PRAYER 


es standard book on Logic opens 
with the indisputable generalisation 
that all men are mortal. While that is true, 
is it not also true that all men are poten- 
tially immortal? Things of the spirit feed 
that immortality. We are the only crea- 
tures God has made whose thoughts can 
wander through eternity. A nature lover, 
writing in the Tzmes some years ago, gave 
it as his opinion that birds, when they 
awake, sing in pure joy, and with no other 
motive than that joy; they are not mating 
and they are not feeding. It is their nature 
to give praise to God, whose handiwork 
they dimly recognise. The hour before the 
dawn may fairly be imagined to be a 
period of communion with their Maker. 
If it is so with birds, is man entitled to 
count a life which has no worship in it as 
anything but a deficient growth? Darwin 
somewhere alludes, and rather feclingly, 
to his experience of a life in which the 
faculties of worship atrophied. The true 
definition of man is not merely that he is 
the only animal who has learned to cook 
his food; nor yet that he alone attains self- 
consciousness. Man is a creature singularly 
gifted with intimations of immortality. 
He cannot contemplate his non-existence : 
his thoughts wander through eternity. 
Thus prayer begins when man forgets 
the ES and gives himself a frequent 
LE ea of being free from temporal 
affairs. He may indeed, and naturally he 
will, carry the load of earthly anxicties into 
his prayers; but as he does so they will 


loosen from him, as Christian’s burden 
rolled down from his shoulders into the 
empty grave before the Cross. The man 
thus free, conscious of immortality, stands 
in his Status as apart from time; and he 
breathes freely in the atmosphere which he 
attains to, either as a privilege or as a free- 
hold birthright native to him. — Such is 
man’s nature. 

Everyone must recognise the melancholy 
truth that the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit. We all know this; experience con- 
firms it. But it is no less true, and infinite- 
ly more significant, that the spirit lusteth 
against the flesh; and that a man who 
negatives the dictates of the spirit and its 
desire (as much a part of man as are the 
baser clements in him) is doing a grave 
injustice to himself. Refusing to live upon 
any plane except the material can only 
result in the distress which comes from a 
suppression of his complete character. The 
dignity of the immortal being resident in 
his personality is thus denied; and denial 
sets up a strain, from which rebellion leads 
to freedom. Man prays because he must. 
He cannot live, in the true sense of life, 
without some period daily reminding him 
of the imperial palace whence he came, 
and of the sea whither his life must flow. 
The more I see of men, the more con- 
vinced my mind becomes that life which 
omits prayer is stunted life, defective, 
blinded, maimed. It is not life at all in the 
true sense. 

Tuspy. 


Rovar AGRICULTURAL SHow.—In connection with the Royal Agricultural Show, which is to 
be held this year on July 5-10 at Wroltesley Park, near Wolverhampton, the Wolverhampton 
and District Team have arranged а Guest-night on Thursday, July 8. On the other evenings 
the meeting-room of Tettenhall Group will be open to all visitors (at the clock-tower on 
Tettenhall Rock turn up Stockwell Road, then left to the top). The members of Codsall 
Branch (20 minutes from the Show) offer to provide bed and breakfast, primarily for members 
working at the Show. The proceeds of the charge to be made will go to charity. Applications 
should be made through Branch and Group Secretaries. 
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THINKING THINGS TOGETHER 


“ T OBSERVE," remarked my critical 
friend, “ that the old stage army is 
taking the boards again. A conference on 
Lire AND Work 77 Oxronp, July, 1937; 
another on FAITH AND ORDER 77 EDIN- 
BURGH 12 the following month; and next 
year in HanccuHow zn China, an Inter- 
national Missionary Conference! ”’ 

“ But what is wrong with a Паре army " 
l answered,“ if the stage is the world, and 
the play is one in which there are no spec- 
191074, and the fight is not a sham fight, 
but a desperate battle." 

“But why is it that while the names of 
the concerns change,” he said, “ the same 
people reappear; Life and Work, Faith 
and Order, Missions—you will find the 
same minds at work.” 

“Why not? " I said: “ They are think- 
ing things together, which cannot be 
studied apart. What if there is logic in all 
this, and what if the logic arises from 
the attempt to read the mind and purpose 
of-God for us in our time? Is it not reason- 
able for those who are in a drama, to think 
out the plot as it is unfolded in A.D. 
1937?” 

It is customary in a biography to begin 
before the birth of the hero. It is equally 
important for the student who enquires 
why certain delegates from many coun- 
tries, and many Churches mect this 
summer in Oxford and Edinburgh, to go 
back into the past. Not too far back. The 
Study of the origin of such assemblies 
might become a survey of the history of the 
Christian mind from the beginning. But 
some account must be taken of the imme- 
diate past. 

It must not be supposed that the dele- 
gates who mect at Oxford will adjourn to 
Edinburgh. But there certainly will be a 
real fellowship between the two Confer- 
ences, and many will play their part in 


both places. At Охғокр the subject will be 
Church, Community and State at Edin- 
burgh, Еайй and Order. 

They are both representative of a move- 
ment towards fellowship which may be 
called, at least in its intention, cecumenical; 
for that word means “ world-wide," and 
is derived from the Greek word which 
means: "the inhabited earth." ` 

The study of this ecumenical movement 
in the immediate past can fitly begin with 
EpiNsURGH 1910. In the month of June 
of that year the International Missionary 
Conference was held; that was in one 
sense a climax in the life of the many 
Missionary Societies of all the churches in 
all the countries of Christendom; they had 
been feeling after something which there 
found expression and took a practical 
shape. They found out the inner meaning 
of their own experience. The missionary 
statesmen came to see that there was 
already a large measure of unity among 
those who were meeting the challenge of 
the non-Christian world. But when in 
their assembly they surveyed the world 
together and saw man everywhere as an 
object of divine redemption they were 
drawn into a still closer fellowship of ser- 
vice. This has already meant much, and 
will mean more. That fellowship begun 
there in 1910, proved too deeply founded 
to be shattered even by the trial of War. 

The International Missionary Council in 
the years 1910-1937 has not only provided 
a common ground for consultation and 
action in the service of the Missionary 
Societies, it has done much to give guid- 
ance to the thought of the Christian 
Church in East and West. It was, for 
example, at the Council which was held in 
1928 at JerusaLeM that the supreme 
danger, which threatens the Church in 
every land, East or West, was for the first 
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time clearly set forth. Since that time the 
churches have seen that there will be 
henceforward one front in the fight for 
Christian Faith, and the arch-foe will be 
the spirit of secularism. This is the spirit 
which counsels men everywhere to aban- 
don the idle dreams of religion, to build on 
the foundations of “ scientific ” reality a 
new earth for man, who will no longer 
have a new heaven above him: they say 
“ All men shall live because all men must 
die." The Church must take account of 
this world-wide attack upon all religion. 

It is clear that the ccumenical move- 
ment which is dated from Edinburgh had 
a direct bearing upon Christian thought as 
well as upon the practical operations of the 
Christian Missions. 

Three representative men 

It was at the same conference in Edin- 
burgh that BisHor Brent of America came 
to the conviction, to which he gave ex- 
pression to the end of his life, that in order 
to have a union of the Churches there must 
be a Conference on Faith and Order. The 
two concerns were inseparable. 

It was at this Conference also that Dr. 
Joun К. Morr, another Missionary states- 
man with the world for his parish, entered 
upon that service, which has made him 
*' speed o'er land and ocean without rest.” 

At Edinburgh Dr. J. H. OrpHaM was 
called to his commission, in which he has 
so profoundly moved the thought and 
councils of the Church. To him now after 
twenty-seven years there has come the call 
to prepare the way for the Conference on 
Church, Community and State. Whatever 
the Conference itself may prove to be, the 
preparations made for it by Dr. OLDHAM, 
and a great company of other thinkers will 
mark a stage in the thought of the entire 
Christan Church. A stage, not an end. 

It is in the logic of the Christian Faith 
that the same man should deal with the co- 
operation of missionary societies, and the 
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problems set to the Church by the relations 
between Church, Community and State. 
These problems, in their turn, cannot be 
separated from the profound questions 
which exercise to-day the minds of 
thinkers in all the Churches. It is not 
simply a question how a message is to be 
carricd and what must follow upon it, but 
what is the message. 

In this way, Edinburgh, 1910, was in- 
separable from those other movements 
which have now led to Oxromp, 1937, 
and back again to EDINBURGH, 1937. 


COPEC 

From Edinburgh, the student of these 
Conferences must travel swiftly, since the 
survey must be brief, to BIRMINGHAM, 
where in 1924 the Conference on Politics, 
Economics and Citizenship, commonly 
known as C.O.P.E.C., was held. This, 
too, was logically related to the needs and 
call of the Missionary Enterprise. To 
carry the Christian Faith to every man 
and to apply the Christian Faith to every 
part of man are not two tasks, but one. 
How could a Christian Society offer to 
non-Christians a faith which it was not 
sceking to apply to the entire range of its 
interests, political and economic alike? 
C.O.P.E.C. was more than a Council busy 
with applied Christianity. In its litera- 
ture its leaders staked out claims, which 
the Churches henceforth could not ignore. 
They could not neglect the intimate rela- 
tionship between the home and_ the 
foreign field. 

C.O.P.E.C. was itself the climax of long, 
able and patient service done by the far- 
seeing statesmen of the Churches. From 
the days of Kingsley and Maurice they had 
condemned the dual control which had 
been accepted very widely. The Church 
might be free, so it was said, within the 
spiritual province, but must not trespass 
across the frontier into the realms of poli- 
tics or economics, where another law had 


rule. С.О.Р.Е.С. gathered up a wealth of 
thought and experience in the social appli- 
cation of Christianity, and referred this 
back to the Churches. A new authority 
henceforth was behind those who were 
giving expression within the Churches to 
a conscience, uneasy in the presence of 
social and international wrongs. Birming- 
ham, 1924, prepared the way. 

C.O.P.E.C. was planned in the years 
which followed the War. That War did 
two things: it shattered for the time being 
many long-desired hopes of fellowship be- 
tween nations and Churches, but at the 
same time it quickened a desire for a 
human society which would be more 
worthy of the Christian name in a world 
which carried the scars of the War. After 
the War, any thinking of Christian people 
had to be thinking internationally. Those 
who met at Birmingham knew that they 
were called to plan on the scale of the 
world, even while they were dealing with 
the British scene. 

That is why the student can travel at 
once from Birmingham, 1924, to Stock- 
holm, 1925, for С.О.Р.Е.С. was the British 
preparation for Stockholm. At Ѕтоск- 
HOLM the name Life and Work first came 
to be used; and in Continental usage the 
word CEcumen has been applied to those 
who were in that movement. One of the 
names given to that Conference was com- 
munio 1n serviendo acumenica (the world- 
wide Fellowship in Service). 

On the scale of the world 

At Ѕтоскногм the chief consideration 
was how to apply the Christian Faith 
everywhere in Christendom. — All the 
Churches of Christendom were repre- 
sented with the important exception of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Here it must 
be said plainly that the word acumenical 
can never be applicable to any Society so 
long as the Roman Church finds itself 
unable to co-operate within it. It can 


only have a limited and provisional use. 
At Stockholm this was definitely said more 
than once as, for example, by M. Monod, 
the French pastor: “ Let us turn towards 
our brothers, who are absent, the Roman 
Catholics, whose spiritual presence we 
have felt." It must be added in justice to 
Catholic thinkers, that though they have 
been unable to take part in these various 
Councils, they have rendered invaluable 
help by their learned and profound studies 
of the cthical problems with which their 
Church, no less than the Reformed and 
Orthodox Churches, must grapple. But 
Rome was not represented at Stockholm. 

The Orthodox Churches were; the 
names which they bore recalled great 
moments in the story of the people of 
Christ: Alexandria, Sofia, Nubia. The 
Patriarchs who entered into this new 
fellowship, had come from Churches long 
encircled as islands by the deep and merci- 
less waters of Islam. No СЕситегиса| 
Society can be complete without the 
Orthodox Churches. 

But Stockholm, though the representa- 
tives present discovered how much they 
shared, revealed no less sharp differences. 
When they came to consider how the 
Christian Church by its Gospel was related 
to the life of the state, they at once re- 
vealed the presence of two traditions. On 
the one hand those of the Lutheran tradi- 
tion showed a dread of any secularisation 
of Christian faith. They feared what 
they called Anglo-Saxon optimism. There 
is a strain of pessimism in all the deepest 
Christian experience and it was well to be 
reminded of that; it is with a lost and con- 
demned man the Gospel has to deal. It is 
neither an ethicised nor a sublimated world 
but an absolutely new creation in the 
world to which the Church bears its wit- 
ness. It cannot be claimed that these two 
traditions have been reconciled. The same 
underlying differences are still to be met. 
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The Stockholm Conference left behind 
4 far-reaching influence among the Pro- 
testant Churches of Europe. Its direct 
work was prolonged by a continuation 
committee, which set up a valuable Re- 
search Bureau in Geneva. 

Since 1925 the mind of the Christian 
thinkers has been turned inevitably to the 
problems raised by the Totalitarian State. 
That is why those who carried on the 
tradition of Stockholm, reinforced by 
many others, have concentrated their 
thought, especially since 1934, upon the 
subject which will be before the Oxford 
Conference, Church, Community and 
State. But this represents in no sense a new 
direction, it is the outcome of the 
deliberations of 1925. 

New occasions 

It is a changed world in which the con- 
ference in Oxford will meet. The Church 
has to think its way through old questions 
—never closed—but under new and cri- 
tical conditions. It is not a time in which 
thought can be severed from action. But 
in the confusion of this hour there can be 
no salvation apart from deep, prolonged 
and fearless thinking. Church, Commu- 
nity and State. The theme is not one for 
idle debate. It is a matter of life and death. 

Much had been done but nothing had 
been finished at Stockholm. It will be the 
task of those who meet at Oxford to dis- 
cover by the grace of God along what ways 
the Christian people may fulfil its calling 
in an hour when new alternatives are be- 
fore mankind. “ The Great Adjustment is 
begun," Thomas Hardy said. Where in 
that Great Adjustment may the Church 
find its Lord waiting for His pcople? 

Side by side with the CEcumenical quest 
of Life and Work there has gone the Faith 
and Order movement. The scholars and 
statesmen who met at LAUSANNE in 1927 
had been at work for many years, explor- 
ing their difficult and. tangled ground. 
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They believed that the time had come 
when representatives of the whole family 
of Christ led by the Holy Spirit should be 
willing to come together for the considera- 
tion of questions of Faith and Order. They 
discussed at Lausanne such central matters 
as the Church’s Message to the World; the 
Gospel; the Nature of the Church; the 
Church’s Common Confession of Faith; 
the Church's Ministry; the Sacraments; the 
Unity of Christendom and the Relation 
thereto of the Existing Churches. The 
representatives of the Churches did not 
reach agreement upon all matters, but they 
could record a marked advance towards 
the unity for which Christian people are 
earnestly praying. 

Since 1927 much has happened in the 
theological world. It may seem, as Dr. 
Visser t' Hooft has said, that Luther and 
Calvin, St. Thomas Aquinas and the 17th 
century Anglicans have arisen from their 
graves and resumed their interrupted con- 
versations. Certainly when at Edinburgh 
in August, the members of the Conference 
mect, they will be dealing with vital mat- 
ters. Nor will these be sharply separated 
from the subjects before the Life and 
Work company. With what words on 
their lips can Christian statesmen meet the 
demands of the Totalitarian State? 

Oxford, Edinburgh and then in the Far 
East in 1938, Hanccuow. That also is in 
the logical order. For at Hangchow the 
Churches of the New Christendom in the 
East and the South will meet in confer- 
ences with the representatives of the 
Churches of the West. Those who so 
mect must ask the same questions. 

The stage once more is set for a new 
action in the drama of humanity. The 
cry of man “ uprooted from his old life” 
can be heard. Can the disciples of our Lord 
hear His voice which alone can bring in- 
sight and confidence and hope? 

EpwarbD SHILLITO. 


TO THE MEMORY OF HARRY ELLISON 


No one in the post-war history of Toc H is 
remembered with greater affection than 
Harry Etrison by those who knew him, 
whether at home or overseas. No one con- 
tributed more by pioneer work to building 
our movement in two spheres. First, London 
members have special reason to think of him 
with pride and gratitude, for half of his years 
of service in Toc H were mainly devoted to 
them. Appointed ' Development Secretary ' 
Іл 1921, he had, before he left London in 
1925, organised the scattered membership into 
distinét units, the essential basis of the four 
great London Areas of today. The second 
half of his time, the years 1926—1933, took 
him into a wider ficld. In 1926, with Mrs. 
Ellison, he went to South Africa, a land he 
already knew and loved, and planted Toc H 
all over the Union and in the Rhodesias. 
At the end of this campaign he wrote in 
these pages: “It was a big compensation to 
be greeted by Dutch members already in 
Toc H (and in steadily increasing numbers) 
as Oom Hendrik! So 1 sign myself in its 
English equivalent as yours always in Toc H, 
Uncle Harry." From that day forward he 
was simply “ Uncle Harry ” to us all. 

In 1927, he went to Canada to help the 
small beginnings of Toc H there. In 1928, 
after the briefest rest, he was in South Africa 
again, building further. And when he came 
home it was to take up the office of ‘ Chief 
Overseas Commissioner ’ which was his work 
up to the end. This brought him in touch 
with our members in every part of the world, 
and he made the Overseas Office a place to 
which every overseas member on leave instinc- 
tively turned for welcome and help of all 
kinds. On January 3, 1934, on his way home 
from a meeting of the Central Executive, he 
passed over suddenly. 

Of memorials to Uncle Harry in Toc H 
there are chiefly three, each most fitting. 
Over the Lamp of South Africa in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Johannesburg, there is а tall 
bronze canopy, unveiled by Tubby in 1934, 
which is dedicated to “all the Elder Brethren 
who won the way to Peace by sacrifice. First 


among these Stands Harry Blomfield Ellison, 
in whom God’s Grace prevailed. He held 
nothing back to set the light of Christ’s 
goodwill throughout this great land which he 
loved and served." 

In the same year was initiated a Harry 
Ellison Memorial Fund, to which a great 
number of members and friends contributed. 
The sum thus raised has provided two means 
of perpetuating his name. The smaller and 
most tangible part takes the form of a stone 
Staircase, with a memorial inscription, leading 
down under the tower to the great undercroft 
of All Hallows, by the Tower of London, a 
church which he delighted to serve. This was 
dedicated by Tubby on April 17, 1937, in the 
presence of representatives of Toc H all over 
Great Britain, assembled that day for the 
Central Council meeting; many of Harry 
Ellison’s friends and relations were also there. 

The main part of the fund has been spent 
not оп Stone, but “ to provide a living agent 
to reflect his spirit and to implement his hopes 
for Toc H overseas" A Harry Ellison 
Memorial Chaplaincy has been founded. 
The appeal, to which response came from all 
over the world, emphasised the fact that, 
though South Africa was Uncle Harry’s first 
love in Toc H his parish, like John Wesley’s, 
was The World. And so this Chaplaincy is 
not tied to South Africa or to any particular 
Christian denomination. The right man for 
the right place at the right moment is to be 
chosen as ambassador in Uncle Harry’s name. 
The Central Executive, which controls the 
appointment, has decided that, for the first 
term of years, it shall be offered to a Chaplain 
for Tasmania. 

Harry Ellison carried the Gospel of Fellow- 
ship and service far afield in his journeyings 
—before the War (1901—1911) in his mobile 
headquarters on the South African Railway 
Mission, during the War as a Chaplain to the 
Forces in France, and afterwards in Toc H 
at home and in two continents. May those 
who bear the name of his Chaplaincy about 
the world henceforward be touched with his 
ardent and loving spirit. 
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ROEHAMPTON 


REN we saw in the newspapers that 
У оп Coronation Day a special mes- 
sage from H.M. King George VI was, by 
His Majesty's instruction, individually ad- 
dressed and delivered to cach of the 6,000 
ex-service men of the Great War who, on 
that day were receiving treatment in a 
general hospital for a War disability, I sup- 
pose that the first reaction of most of us 
was to admire the gracious kindliness, con- 
sideration and forethought that lay behind 
the action; but many of us on reflection 
were no doubt surprised to learn that at 
this date, nearly 19 years after the cessation 
of hostilities, there should be as many as 
6,000 unfortunate sufferers from the havoc 
of the Great War undergoing active treat- 
ment for their disabilities in hospitals. But 
such indeed, and lamentably, is the case. 


Go, one of these fine afternoons, to 
Barnes Common or to Wimbledon Com- 
mon and there it is probable that you will 
come across a man, or perhaps a little 
group of men, of middle or even later age, 
wearing the once familiar hospital blue 
clothing. They are obviously hospital 
patients, some of them amputees. Who are 
these men and where do they come from? 
Perhaps you will get into conversation 
with one of them and before he has spoken 
a dozen words it may well be that you will 
realise that he is no Londoner, but hails 
from, say, the West Country. In any case, 
no matter where he comes from, you ask 
what is he doing here? He may tell you 
that on the Somme or in the Salient, 20 
years ago, he was wounded. The wound 
apparently healed but recently it “ flared ” 
and he came to have it tended at Queen 
Mary’s Hospital, Roehampton. 


What is this Roehampton Hospital? 
Safe it is to say that the name of Roehamp- 
ton is known to everyone of the many 
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thousands of men who, as a result of the 
War, lost a limb or limbs. The Hospital 
came into existence in June, 1915, as a 
result of a public appeal for funds to 
establish convalescent hospitals where the 
limbless could be fitted with artificial limbs 
and trained in profitable occupations. 
Rochampton House, a mansion standing 
in magnificent grounds, was placed at the 
disposal of the Authorities for this pur- 
pose by its owner, Mr. Kenneth Wilson, 
and the accommodation was gradually ex- 
tended by erection of huts, until by the end 
of 1917 the hospital comprised nearly 9oo 
beds. Gradually as case after case was 
fitted, the number of men requiring artifi- 
cial limbs showed diminution and in 
April, 1925, Rochampton began its career 
as the principal general medical and sur- 
gical hospital for the Ministry of Pensions. 
All types of cases (other than neurological 
for which special arrangements are made 
by the Ministry) are under treatment 
there. It has a distinguished staff of con- 
sultants with ten whole-time medical 
officers. There is a large nursing and 
massage staff, most of the members of 
which, it is interesting to learn, served 
during the War with the men they are now 
tending. It is fitted with the most modern 
equipment and provides facilities for treat- 
ment of the most up-to-date kind. It fur- 
nishes accommodation for over 400 
patients who come as occasion arises from 
all parts of the United Kingdom and, in- 
deed, in some cases from overscas, though, 
of course, the majority hail from London 
and the Home Counties. It is Still the 
largest Limb Fitting Centre in the country 
and, by general consent, the artificial 
limbs provided under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Pensions are regarded as the 
best obtainable and have a world-wide 
reputation. 


A Tour round the Hospital 


Let me take you to the Hospital awhile. 
The first thing I suppose that would attract 
attention would be the main building or 
“house” as it is known, handsomely de- 
signed and imposing, standing in splendid 
grounds of which the cedar trees, with 
their widespread branches casting a plea- 
sant shade, constitute a Striking feature. 


In the surrounding buildings, most of 
them of a semi-permanent type, which 
have been erected from time to time since 
the house was taken over for the purposes 
of a Hospital, are to be found the Wards. 
The X-Ray Department, like the Patho- 
logical Laboratory and Operating Theatre, 
is housed in a brick building and is fitted 
with the most up-to-date apparatus. 


In the Massage Department we shall see 
much that will interest us. Here again 
the appliances are of the most modern 
Standard, facilities being provided for elec- 
trical (heat and light) treatment in accord- 
ance with the latest developments of 
medical research and opinion. Here 
wasted and flaccid muscles that, perhaps as 
a result of opcration or of injury, have 
been out of use for weeks or even months, 
and so have “ forgotten " their function, 
are patiently, little by little, restored to a 
condition in which they approach nor- 
mality; and the records of the Department 
show some remarkable results that have 
been achieved. 


The chances are that we shall not be able 
to go into the Operating Theatre where 
nearly a thousand operations are conducted 
every year—it will probably be in use; but 
as we pass the room our minds may go to 
the hundreds of men up and down this 
country and here and there in all parts of 
the world who owe renewed health and 
hope to operations undergone in it. 

The wards are spacious, airy and well 
windowed. Each bed is supplied with 


head-phones for wireless reception—a 
facility that is much appreciated. For 
patients who are confined to bed or cannot 
leave the wards, what are called ‘‘ bedside 
occupations ” have been organised and do 
much to beguile the tedium of hospital 
life and to afford useful and interesting 
occupation to men undergoing treatment. 
Tapestry in wool and silk, rug and mat 
making, light leather work and em- 
broidery work all find a place among those 
occupations and many of the articles made 
rcach a very high standard and command 
a ready sale at the Exhibition of the work 
of disabled ex-service men which, under 
the zgis of the British Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John, is held annually 
in November at the Imperial Institute. 


For patients who are able to leave the 
wards, but who are not yet ready for dis- 
charge to their homes, opportunity is given 
for occupation in curative workshops, each 
under the charge of an instructor. Car- 
pentry, joinery, painting and printing are 
the crafts in which instruction is given and 
many men during their convalescence avail 
themselves of the facilities offered, either 
to renew their acquaintance with a craft 
of which they already have knowledge or 
to obtain an elementary grounding in an 
occupation that is new to them. These 
shops play an important part in relieving 
the monotony of a period of convalescence, 
and in preparing patients for a return to 
outside conditions. 


Glimpse of a Ward 


We shall find a visit to a ward interest- 
ing. There will be the bed patients, some 
of whom, alas, have been bedridden for 
years. Others who are able to get up will 
be sitting at the ward tables. The bedside 
occupations will be in evidence—Jig-saw 
puzzles, card games, patience and the like, 
have their devotees. Here and there letters 


to dear ones, in some cases far away, will 
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be in process of being written; and the 
general impression that will be left on us 
is that suffering and disablement are being 
borne with a fortitude which, while it tugs 
at our heartstrings “ imploring the passing 
tribute of a sigh,” commands admiration. 

Let us go now to what is known as the 
Café Hut, where provision is made for in- 
door recreation. Billiards and bagatelle 
tables are installed and various other games 
—chess, draughts, cards, darts, etc.—are 
available. In this hut during visiting hours 
patients may entertain their friends, and 
there is a small Canteen available where 
tea and light refreshments, cigarettes, 
tobacco, etc., can be obtained. 

We shall see a commodious Cinema, 
fitted with a ‘talkie’ apparatus, in which 
films, loaned free of charge by the gener- 
osity of various distributing companies, are 
shown weckly; and there has also been 
installed, thanks to the Stock Exchange 
War-wounded Fund, mechanism for trans- 
mitting to the ward head-phones the fre- 
quent afternoon and evening concerts and 
entertainments which are provided during 
the winter months. During the summer 


* * 


This story of. work for men, who can 
only too casily be forgotten, is of very 
special interest to Toc H at the moment. 
It recently became known that the Hos- 
pital authorities were requiring the ser- 
vices of a part-time Church of England 
Chaplain to whom, of course, they could 
not pay a full-time salary. А few 
Builders of Toc H guaranteed to raise 
enough money to make up the full salary 
for two years. Тһе Central Executive has 
agreed that when the right man 15 found 
he shall continue his Hospital work with 


months motor-coach outings are arranged 
for patients able to avail themselves of 
them. 

Adjacent to the Cinema and the Café 
Hut is a Chapel available for the devotions 
of patients and staff, provision being made 
for the satisfying of spiritual needs by the 
appointment of part-time chaplains in the 
various denominations, Church of Eng- 
land, Roman Catholic and Nonconformist. 
A weekly C. of E. service is held on Sunday 
mornings in the Chapel, or in the Cinema 
if the accommodation in the former is in- 
adequate, and on Sunday afternoons short 
services are held in the wards for bed- 
patients. The chaplains pay frequent visits 
to the Hospital for the purpose of seeing 
those men who cannot leave the wards, 
including those who may be оп the 
** Seriously Ill ог the “ Dangerously Ш” 
list. Here, of course, as in any hospital, 
death levies its toll, and the closing days of 
many patients’ lives have been comforted 
and relieved by the ministrations of the 
Chaplains which are much appreciated 
and constitute an important part of the 


Hospital life. A. W. Moore. 


Toc H work as Padre to Mark XX, 67, 
Upper Richmond Road, Putney. From 
the carliest days of the Mark attempts 
have been made to keep in touch with the 
Hospital. Toc H men have visited the 
wards and blue-coated parties have 
enjoyed the Putney garden. When this 
new appointment is made it will be easier 
for these acts of friendliness to grow into 
firm friendships. To the guarantors who 
are making this joint work possible, our 
sincere thanks. 


p EAS 
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ROEHAMPTON PEE ОУУ 


Queen Mary's Hospital, Roehampton: the entrance. 


Some of the Hospital buildings. 


PLATE XXII 


Eutrance to Caryl! Gardens. 


CARYL GARDENS 


THE MENDED HOME 


Caryl Gardens, Liverpool—an experiment in Boys’ Clubs. 


It is reported that a battalion of troops, 
arriving at their new quarters for the first 
time, were solemnly marched into the 
Corporation tenements, in mistake for their 
barracks. Nowadays, it is a more attractive 
building, often Startlingly modern in its shape 
and design, and planned for the benefit of 
the tenants, to whom it offers a paradise of 
convenience, compared with the squalid 
slum. [п addition to electric light, hot water 
and ample light and air, the up-to-date block 
of tenements is often provided with its own 
Wash-house and airing rooms, library, 
children’s playground, perambulator Store, 
and even a morguc! 


The Liverpool Corporation Housing Com- 
mittee, in common with many others, docs 
not, however, regard this as sufficient, for, 
even when all these are provided, nothing has 
been done to promote a community spirit 
amongst the new tenants, most of whom are 
usually Strangers. In some cases, a Com- 
munity Centre, with rooms for meetings and 
а hall, has been incorporated into the plan, 
and, in one instance in Liverpool. space has 
been provided for a Boys’ Club. 

There is accommodation for 4,000 people, 
and $taustics show that there are over 200 
hoys between the ages of 14 and 18. The 
Corporation saw here the opportunity for a 
Boys’ Club, and offered The Liverpool Boys’ 
Association the usc of three large rooms in a 
sub-basement, frec of charge, if they would 
Sart a Club. The Association asked for the 
help of Toc H, and six of the units in Mersey- 
side are now providing a rota of men for the 
general Staffing of the Club each night, and 
have also found specialised leadership for such 
activities as boxing, physical training, play- 
reading and debates. The L.W.H. help by 
running the canteen, 


The Club rooms were originally intended 
as drying rooms and a Яоге, and arc not 
ideal Club premises, but the Corporation has 
made the necessary Structural alterations 
without cost to the Club, including the pro- 


vision of lavatories. There are now five 
rooms; the two larger oncs, each having a 
floor-space of 60 fect x 30 feet, are used as a 
Games room for billiards and ping-pong, and 
a Gymnasium respectively. The third room 
is a Quict room, with a library of about 200 
books, and is used for quict games, debates, 
talks and play-reading. 


The rest of the space is used as an office, 
centrally placed opposite the entrance (which 
is uscfui tor sub. collection!) and the canteen, 
which is partitioned off to include a small 
kitchen at the back. Hobbies and crafts 
alternate with physical activities in the Gym- 
nasium, and four wocdwork benches are kept 
piled awav in a corner when not in usc. 


The tenements are planned in a rectangular 
shape, with a large open space in the centre. 
One end has been equipped as a children’s 
playground, complete with swings and 
roundabouts, suitable for all sizes of children. 
The middle has been railed off and has been 
paved with a grass-coloured asphalte. It is 
about 150 feet x 80 feet, and can be flood-lit by 
two arc lamps at night. The Club is allowed 
the use of this space on two nights a week, 
and finds it most useful for hand-ball and 
other games, and in fine weather (which 
Liverpool sometimes experiences), it will be 
used for running, physical training and any 
physical activities which would normally be 
held indoors in the Gym. 


An interesting feature of the scheme is that 
some of the parents serve on one of the Com- 
mittees. They take their share of responsi- 
bility for the income of the Club and, though 
the parents may not bc able to contribute a 
large amount, it gives them a personal interest 
in the Club, which is being run for the benefit 
of their boys. A Club for girls has now been 
Started, in similar accommodation, in the 
same tenements. 


Although the Club will eventually accom- 
modate 80 to тоо boys between the ages of 14 
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and 18, it was Started in a small way with 30, 
between 13 and 16 years old, selected with 
the valuable help of the friendly caretaker, 
who knows all the families fairly intimately. 
All the boys come from the tenements only, 
which makes the Club, in some ways, more 
difficult to run, as they are mostly dock 
workers. 


The whole scheme is very much in the 


nature of an experiment, as this is the first 
time in this country that a Municipality has 
given this sort of practical help. Its success 
will be watched with interest, and on the 
result will largely depend the attitude, not 
only of the Liverpool Housing Committee, 
but of other bodies who have similar re-hous- 
ing undertakings and who are concerned for 
the social and recreational welfare of juveniles. 


ON WITH THE ASPIDISTRA | 


The London Toc H Entertainments Com- 
mittee did well, on May 3 at King George’s 
Hall (Central Y.M.C.A.), to support home 
industries for once, in a double bill. The 
curtain was raised by a one-act play The 
Homecoming of Ensign Knightley (based on 
А. Е. W. Mason’s novel) by Jock Ledward, 
who has long been an excellent producer for 
Toc H Drama League shows. It is a costume 
play, picturesque enough with its British 
officers against the background of Tangier 
in 1680. They are besieged and their position 
is pretty desperate, but a most delicate affair 
of honour between two of them holds the 
stage. (You hear the lady singing but are not 
given a chance of seeing if she was worth a 
brave man’s death). The story is skilfully 
told, with a few words wasted, and the 
dénouement is unexpectedly grim. Jock 
Ledward himself, as Major Shackleton, and 
Clifford Webb, as a man-o'-war's surgeon, 
gave very competent performances. The two 
men in the ‘case '—Lieut. Scrope (Cuthbert 
Andrews) and Ensign Knightley (Geoffrey 
Edwards) were a thought too melodramatic 
in their contrast of gloom and boyishness 
respectively, but that lay in the nature of 
their parts more than themselves. We were 
meant to be gruelled a bit, and we were. 

The second part of the programme had no 
such serious moments. The Crook’s Opera, 
or The Mystery of Bullion Сазе is described 
in the programme as “a new and ridiculous 
opera." It is certainly the second, delight- 
fully and wholeheartedly, but its burlesque 
Style is as old as opera itself. Its authors are 
John Odell (well-known in South London 
Тос H as ‘ Bluebeard’), Cyril Crabtree and 
Jock Standidge. Its plot could scarcely be 
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more ingenuous—it is the stuff of which 
charades are improvised at Christmas parties, 
and turns upon that classic figure of fun, the 
Азр Яга, which is essential in the comic 
British home. Add a castle with lots of high 
society, a peer who (most topically at the 
moment) munches sandwiches out of his 
coronet, two rival pairs of crooks, masquer- 
ading as baronial servants, Stir well, add tunes 
to taste and you have an evening's entertain- 
ment. The fabric is thin enough, but the pace 
was kept lively and the Stage, with its large 
саЯ of singers, was always an attractive 
sight. The music was an ingenious pot- 
pourri of tunes from all kinds of sources, the 
weaving of which was true burlesque. A 
good part of the fun was trying to spot one 
tune before it slid into another—isn't that 
‘The Honeysuckle and the Вес '?—no, it 
seems to have become ‘Israel in Egypt’! 
Of the singers, Molly Carter, as the Hon. 
Lavinia Bagsomoney, had the most exacting 
part and did very well, while Harry Dawe 
as Benjamin Slooth, deteétive, was in fine 
voice. Mary Taffs made the hit of the evening 
in song and dance as Penelope Wren, a Sage 
charlady. ‘Bluebeard’ himself conducled, 
and onc of his co-authors, Jock Standidge, 
with Winifred Handy, provided the orchestra 
of two grand pianos: their playing in this 
difficult mode deserves a special word of 
praise. The absurd piece went with a bang 
all through; in fact, two bangs, the bomb 
which wrecked the safe and the one which 
failed to wreck the heroine, shook the theatre. 
The Eltham Arts and Crafts Society divides 
the honours of the production with the Toc H 
Entertainments Committee, and Harold 


Morley, producer, deserved the call he got. 


IRAINING--IX 


Tne Main RESOLUTION : — 

Remembering with gratitude how God used 
The Old House to bring home to multitudes 
of men that behind the ebb and flow of 
things temporal sland the eternal realities, 
and to send them forth Strengthened to fight 
at all costs for the setting up of His Kingdom 
upon Earth; we pledge ourselves to Strive:— 

“To listen now and always for the voice 
of God; 

“To know His Will revealed in Chrift 
and to do it fearlessly, reckoning nothing of 
the world’s opinion or its successes for our- 
selves or this our family; and towards this 
end; 

To Think Fairly, 

To Love Widely, 

To Witness Humbly, 
To Build Bravely." 

It has lately transpired that the Main Reso- 
lution came from the mind of that “ Scotsman 
with a soul," Peter Monie, thus adding to thc 
already deep debt of gratitude Toc H owes 
him. It was firs submitted to an informal 
conference of delegates at the December 
Birthday Festival of the tiny Toc H of 1922, 
was formally passed at the mecting of the 
nominated Central Council in April, 1923, 
and was again submitted and unanimously 
carried on April 26, 1924, at the first Central 
Council to be elected by the members. 

A Secular Society? 

For us who have Studied the Firs Object 
with its emphasis on “ the common Christian 
life of the Association," it may be difficult to 
imagine that there was ever any danger of 
Toc H becoming a secular society engaged in 
good works. But older members may recall 
the real danger of mere humanitarianism 
which existed in those days. 

As Stated by the proposer, Gordon Carey of 
Cambridge (now Headmaster of Eastbourne 
College), the resolution was “ admittedly to 
pin the controlling body of Toc H down to 
a definitely Christian position, to bind it 
where the Charter left it free.” 

In the discussion which followed, the only 


criticism was an amendment moving the 
omission from the resolution of the words : — 
" reckoning nothing of the world’s opinion or 
its successes for oursclves or this our family." 
When it was explained that “the intention 
was zot to pledge the Council to reckon 
nothing of the world's opinion in any absolute 
sense, but to Strive to reckon nothing of the 
world's opinion when that opinion came into 
conflict with their duty to God," the amend- 
ment was unhcsitatingly withdrawn, and the 
resolution unanimously carried. 

First Point to Note 

Before proceeding further, it will be as well 
to note the following points. 

First, the Main Resolution is binding on 
the Central Council and through it, on Toc H 
as a whole. Itis not binding on the individual 
member so far as his own private life is 
concerned. But he is bound to do his utmost 
to see that Toc H as a whole and the smaller 
divisions which in each locality represent the 
Association of Toc H--his own Branch, 
District and Area—are true to its terms. 

Such a high Standard of Christian living 
might well be adopted by the individual 
member for his own private life. So far as 
he is a Christian, it ought to be. But our 
society makes no such demand. Toc H is not 
a Church. We may observe in this connection 
that the probationer when he comes to sign 
the membership form pledges himself to the 
Four Objects, but only states that he has read 
the Main Resolution. 

In practice this means that the whole- 
hearted Christian will rejoice that the society 
he hopes eventually to join is committed to 
such an uncompromising Christian attitude. 
It also means that the probationer who is 
doubtful of creeds and denominations will 
not, if he is of the right sort, be averse from 
joining a society pledged as a whole to prin- 
ciples he admires even though the premises 
on which those principles are founded seem 
to him to be doubtful.* The non-Christian 
excluded from Toc H by the Main Resolution 
is of another sort—the man who is an 


* See “ Full Circle " in the JOURNAL for November, 1934. 
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adherent of another religion or definitely 
opposed to all religion. 
Toc H and the Unattached 

It is to us a matter of thankfulness that it 
is possible for men doubtful of creeds and 
Churches to join Toc H. It must be clear 
that if there were no divisions amongst 
Chrigtans and all who reverenced Christ's 
name and teaching were in one Church, 
Toc Н would be superfluous. If there were 
divisions amongst Christians, but nobody 
trying to live the Christian life who was not 
a practising member of some Christian 
Church, there would Still be a useful purpose 
to be served by our movement. But the 
purpose to be served by our Association is 
incredibly greater in the world as it is. 

In former times, a man was either a 
Christian and a Churchman, or he was 
neither; if a Сһгі ап he was а practising 
member of the Church and acknowledged 
himself to be bound to rive to live up to 
the Christian standard of life, however unsuc- 
cessful he might be in attaining that Standard; 
if not a Christian, he neither belonged to a 
Church пог acknowledged the Christian way 
of life as the Way. 

Nowadays, however, a new phenomenon is 
to be seen. We have the speélacle of large 
numbers of people not attached to any Church 
(except perhaps nominally), who nevertheless 
acknowledge the Christian Standard of life 
and occasionally attain to it in no small 
measure. This is unique in the history of 
"Christendom. It is somcthing new and some- 
thing, it may be, to deal with which “ God so 
wonderfully made Гос H." 

Not long, some of us fear, will it be possible 
to keep the Christian Standard of life without 
the foundations of Christian faith and wor- 
ship; perhaps not longer than two gencra- 
tions. Already the signs are appearing of an 
increasing difficulty of maintaining the one 
without the other. 

Toc Н’; Function 
* Meanwhile, Toc H has its work to perform 
in giving the opportunity, not only to prac- 
tising Churchmen of many denominations, 
but also to those unable to accept any 
Church’s claims, to come together т 
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Christian fellowship and service. Some of us 
believe. that such service together in an 
admittedly Christian society will inevitably 
lead men back to faith and corporate worship. 
(There are many instances of this having 
happened.) Some of us may sce no inevita- 
bility about it all and perhaps no need. Some 
of us may be content if men serve and love 
their neighbours. 

Be this as it may, those of us who are 
definite Churchmen are satisfied that the 
Toc H approach will lead men, if such be 
God's Will for them, back to the love and 
worship of God, in so far as they succeed in 
loving and serving their neighbours within 
and without © the common Christian life " of 
the family of Toc H. ‘Phe Church, very 
properly, begins by inculcating the knowledge 
and love of God in her children; the validity 
of that love being tested by the love they show 
their fellow human beings. 

Ц may be that for many in this strange 
generation to which we belong, the Toc H 
way of Starting at the “other end of the 
Sück " (Lc, getting men first to practise 
actively the love and service of their neigh- 
bours), will result in the same thing in the 
end—that twotold love of God and neighbour 
on which hang all the Law and the Prophets. 
Be it noted that to the writers the “Токе of 
God " is no mere emotion, but includes the 
practical expression of that love in corporate 
worship and the adventure of prayer. 

Sccond Point to Note 

We have perhaps made " heavy weather ” 
of our first observation, but are unrepentant 
since the point is of such importance. The 
second point about the Main Resolution 
which might be overlooked is that the words 
* we pledge ourselves ” are followed by “to 
Янус.” The whole of the pledge is governed 
by that word “ Strive.” There have been few, 
even if we include the great saints of 
Christendom, of whom it could be said with- 
out qualification that this pledge described 
their lives. For individuals in Toc H who 
choose to make it their own and for the 
Association as a whole, we can make no 
pharisaic claim to success. But we can say 
that we are bound to Strive to keep it; that 


this is our Standard for our whole society, for 
our District, for our own Branch. 
The Old House 

We can now proceed to comment on the 
phrases of the Resolution. Let us for the sake 
of clarity re-write and enlarge on it. 

All of us members of Toc H know that our 
movement began at Talbot House, Poper- 
inghe, Belgium, during the Great War. The 
purpose of that Old House was to provide 
refreshment, bodily, mental and spiritual, to 
the men of the military forces. Tubby, 
assisted by the ‘ General " and а small Staff, 
so far succeeded in fulfilling this purpose that 
the war years laid the acknowledged founda- 
tions of our world-wide movement. 

The Secret 

It seems fair to say that it can hardly have 
been success in providing bodily and mental 
refreshment that led to this permanence. It 
must have been something higher than these 
—surely none other than the fact that for 
thousands "l'albot House was above all a place 
of spiritual refreshment. Many must have 
entered Talbot House and gone no farther 
than the canteen; many no farther than the 
library, many no farther than the biliard- 
room. But for those who got to the top of the 
house, there was revealed the secret of its 
whole atmosphere then and its future per- 
manence. It is no extravagant claim, this; it 
is only a moderate and accurate eSlimate of 
what happened—that The Old House did 
"bring home to multitudes of men that 
behind the ebb and flow of things temporal 
Stand the eternal realities.” 

Hundreds of clergy and ministers today are 
there who would, humanly speaking, never 
have even contemplated the Sacred Ministry 
had it not Leen for this message of hope 
during the War. There must be thousands 
whose faith, tottering with the shock and 
clash of life and death in the Flanders mud, 
was gently revived by the unspeakable peace 
of that Upper Room speaking, as did the 
atmosphere of the whole house, of realities 
above and beyond, more permanent than the 
grim, temporal realities to be faced daily. 

It is not presumption to say that it was God 
who so used The Old House, for it was 


opened in God’s name; it was carried on by 
inspiration daily received from Him. The 
proof of this is to be found in the results— 
renewed faith, new Strength and in many, a 
life-long intention of fighting *' at all costs for 
the setting up of His Kingdom upon Earth." 
Remembering with Gratitude 

Wc (so the members of the Central Council 
said in effect), remember this with gratitude. 
We realise that it was no man-made success, 
but of God Himself. We realise that as 
Tubby and his staff were to the multitudes 
who used The Old House, so arc we to the 
membership of today and the future. There- 
fore, " we pledge ourselves to Strive to listen 
now and always for the voice of God." We 
believe that He will, if we ask and listen, 
guide us as He guided those in charge of 
The Old House. We further will strive to 
know, to apprehend for ourselves, His Will 
rcvcaled in the life and teaching upon Earth 
of Jesus Chrigt His Son, Our Lord. We will 
Strive to do it without fear and without con- 
sideration of what the world will say or do— 
whether it applauds or criticises. This we will 
Strive towards for ourselves, the Central 
Council, and for the whole family of Toc H. 
That we imay succced even in small measure 
in this high ambition we know it is incum- 
bent on us to think fairly (that we may be 
sound in our judgments of ourselves and 
others, especially critics or opponents); to love 
widely (for without charity all our doings 
will be nothing worth); to witness humbly 
(for in this high calling of ours, pride would 
be our downfall, and spiritual pride is the 
most dangerous of all); to build bravely in the 
spirit of Christian hope—“ nothing doubting 
that clouds will break.”’ 

Such seems to us to be the meaning for the 
Central Council of its Main Resolution. 

The Individual 

But what of the individual? He may be a 
member of the Council itself. He may be a 
member of the Area Executive, a District 
Committee or a Branch Executive. 

It is of individuals that these various groups 
are made up, and the whole group in which 
Toc H is locally represented will only be 
bound by the Resolution so far as all or most 
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or perhaps only some understand the pledge 
and constantly have it in mind. Hence the 
need for morc frequent reminders of this 
basic pledge. It is theoretically conceivable 
that a man for whom in his own life the 
Main Resolution could have no place what- 
ever, would nevertheless do his utmost to sec 
that his Branch did nothing that could possi- 
bly be again& its spirit. Such conduct would 
be honest and correct. 
Listening 

What of those who wish to make it true of 
our private lives? 

“To know His Will revealed in Christ" 
concerns Study of the Gospels and the extra- 
ordinarily able books on religious subjects 
that are so accessible nowadays. The last four 
phrases associated with The Four Points of 
the Compass have been touched upon in 
previous IN. T.P. papers. It is the first pledge 
on which we would like to enlarge. 

How does the voice of God come to us? 
Often in events; often it may be in counsel 
from trusted and wise friends; often in the 
spiritual counsel given at length in what we 
call sermons in Church. There is too much 
* superior ' scoffing at sermons. The great 
Mr. Gladstone always attended the local 
Church wherever he happened to be Staying 
and always asserted that he was helped, who- 
ever the preacher was. And practically always 
the preacher must have been a man of 
intellect much inferior to the outstanding 
mind of Mr. Gladstone. 

The man who listens to a sermon in the 
expeclation of hearing the Voice of God 
through the always unworthy lips of the 
preacher, will hear it; even though the 
sermon may actually be quite poor. The man 
who listens scornfully or simply refuses to 
listen, rich in his conscious superiority to the 
preacher, will provide an example of the rich 
being sent empty away. 

More especially can we expect to hear the 
Voice of God in prayer, particularly mental 
prayer. It is, to say the least, a pity that for so 
many people the whole of prayer is summed 
up in "saying" prayers for this or that 
benefit; in the technical phrases, in vocal and 
petitionary prayers. We tend to do all the 
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talking ourselves and seldom listen in silence 
for the Voice of God. We shall do well if we 
make much of silent * waiting upon God” 
in our times of prayer, for it is then that we 
can expect to hear His Voice. 


In this connection, one cxample of the 
Oxford Groups may be quoted with approval; 
namely, their custom of having a “ Quiet 
Time," usually in the early morning on first 
waking. Many of us consider that the ten- 
dency shown in the “ Groups ” to rely on the 
smallest details on the direct guidance of God 
received in such Quiet Times is dangerous. 
God has given us brains to use and minds 
which, as we saw in the paper on Fair- 
mindedness, work sometimes in a deceptive 
way. It is dangerous to assume that every- 
thing, or even anything, that comes into the 
conscious mind in such times of prayer is the 
direct Voice of God. It may or may not be 
and should be tested by the counsel and 
experience of others. But if because of this 
danger, a man refrains from being silent in 
God’s presence altogether, he is erring in the 
opposite direcion. After all, such a time of 
Mental Prayer before the “ busy-ness ” of the 
day has been the custom of many Christians 
in all ages, and it may be said that if 
Christians in Toc H and outside were 
devoutly and sancly, in a spirit of “ sanctified 
commonsense " to adopt this practice, Toc H 
at least would be truer to the Way. 


(QUESTIONS.) 


(1) Do you agree that Toc H’s highest function 
is to deal with so-called '' unique phenomenon ” 
referred to in the paper? If so, what suggestions 
for the conduct of Branch night, jobs, Guest- 
nights, and Festivals are suggested? 

(2) Does your unit, (or District Team,) clearly 
recognise itself to be pledged, as a whole, to tlie 
Main Resolution? What can be done to keep the 
'ream alive to the consequences of this pledge? 

(3) Is the word '' strive " which governs the 
terms of the Main Resolution an excuse for not 
making the Resolution more prominent in the 
active life of your unit? Or is there a personal as 
well as a corporate challenge in the phrase in 
which the word occurs? 

(4) " Remembering with gratitude how God 
made the Old House.” 

Do you fully understand why these words are 
included or have they lost much of their meaning 
for the post-war generation? 


А. К. B. and P.K. 


TRAVELLER'S TALES 
The Face of Buenos Aires 


HOMELY touch of autumnal London 

à grected our arrival in October, which is 
springtime in Buenos Aires—grey fog which 
cut off the skyscrapers above about the tenth 
Storey. Before mid-day if lifted, and from 
the vantage of Lake Lake's flat, on the tenth 
Storey, we could see what manner of city this 
was in spring sunshine. On one side lay the 
port, with the Stumpy yellow funnels of the 
Highland Chiefiain, our ship; beyond the 
harbour spread the shallow muddy waters of 
the Rio de la Plata, misnamed ‘River of 
Silver’ in Spanish and distorted into ‘ River 
Plate’ by the English, who are capable of 
pronouncing beautiful ‘Livorno’ as ugly 
‘Leghorn.’ Over the brown monotony of 
this Stream we had Steamed 120 miles from 
Montevideo during the night. All round us 
on the other sides lay the City, the largest in 
South America, the sixth largest in the world. 
A few weeks later I was to add my name on 
the census paper to the total of its inhabitants. 
Even counting me, the result was a keen 
disappointment to the citizens, for it fell short 
of the two-and-a-half millions for which they 


had confidently hoped. 
The Big City 


I am tempted at this point to turn aside in 
order to note the mania for big cities. There 
is nothing new about it. Babylon and Rome 
and Constantinople had it; Ur and Jerusalem 
were self-conscious about it; London and 
Paris have it badly, and Berlin beats it up by 
-continual propaganda. The New World 
takes even greater delight in this form of 
progress. The United States, with a familiar 
kind of “inverted snobbery,”’ loves to talk of 
its enormous, ultra-modern capital as “lil 
old Noo York." In the Southern Continent, 
Santiago, Lima and Quito have a right to 
vaunt their beauty and their history as the 
capitals of Chile, Peru and Ecuador, but 
Buenos Aires is inordinately proud of its size. 
This particular form of boasting and boosting 
always seems to me as good an instance as any 


of what Charles Kingsley called the “ twin 
bogeys of age and size.” (If he were writing 
now he might well make a triplet idol to 
worship by adding ‘speed.’) What В.А.” 


lacks in age it makes up in extent. 


All of us who live in London—loving it, 
in many cases, as our “ most kind nurse "— 
know full well how its mere size is a con- 
tinual source of inconvenience and irritation. 
Its intricate superfluity, which the restless wit 
of man has devised and which his wit never 
quite masters, eats up uncounted hours of our 
lives and wastes millions of pounds annually. 
So far from boasting, would пог the 
Londoner be well advised to keep the 
irremediable bungle he has made as quiet as 
possible? William Morris, in his Utopian 
News from Nowhere, pictured a London 
cleared of encumbering buildings, but there 
is no likelihood of this happening, at any rate 
by peaceful means. We must just put up— 
though we can never catch up—with it. 


It is not otherwise with Buenos Aires. The 
city grows and grows, to the manifest 
inconvenience of those who have to live in it. 
It sprawls untidily into the flat land round 
about in all directions, save where the River 
says ‘ No.’ Unlike London (which missed its 
unique chance after the Great Fire), it has a 
plan, the ancient Roman and the modern 
American plan of squares or ‘blocks’ of 
buildings, uniform in size. The plan is logical 
and therefore misses entirely the picturesque- 
ness and the series of romantic surprises in 
the tortuous lanes of London City—but you 
can't have it both ways. Each block has a 
hundred house numbers on each of its four 
faces, and they fall in the same position in 
every street. What could be simpler? 


Try walking in the central Streets of Buenos 
Aires and see how simple it is. The pave- 
ment is barely four feet wide, and two people 
Stopping to pass the time of day in the expan- 
sive Latin fashion block it completely. The 
roadway is usually wide enough for about 
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two-and-a-half vehicles, and when one of 
these is an electric tram (built many years ago 
in Preston, Lancs.) the motor traffic becomes 


frozen at short intervals into a Stationary linc, 


hooting frantically and quite vainly—for the 
Latin races love the maximum of ineficdtive 
noise. Step off the pavement and this tram 
will have you, for it runs almost against the 
kerb. The pace of the pedestrian is regulated 
to a slow shamble, as befits a sultry climate. 
If you want to get properly hot and bothered, 
try to hurry on foot through the heart of 
Buenos Aires. And if you enjoy dodging 
death, try threading the Stream of fast cars 
and ruthlessly-driven colecfivos (ten-seater 
omnibuses) in the few wider Streets. 


‘Gone Agley’ 


What has gone wrong? The explanation is 
simple. Man, with his best-laid schemes, has 
defeated himself again. A member of the 
British colony, almost the senior of them all, 
showed me faded photographs of well-known 
Streets in B.A. as he firt knew them, over 
Ба] а century ago. They were the Streets of 
any ‘colonial’ South American town, built 
in the traditional Spanish manner. Flat- 
roofed houses of one Storey, or at most two, 
opened on a Street exactly proportioned to 
their height and over which they cast, for 
coolness’ sake, the right arca of shadow. In 
the less fashionable parts of B.A. many of 
these houses survive: our own Mark I is an 
excellent example. 

And then trade expanded and grander 
ideas succeeded. New buildings on the scale 
of Paris or Rome—often designed by 
European architects and sometimes decorated 
by French or Italian workmen—appeared at 
Strategic corners. The building line rose (as 
it has done almost dramatically since the war 
in London) to five storeys, then to eight or 
ten. The Avenida de Mayo, the central Street 
of Buenos Aires, took on the appearance of a 
Paris boulevard. After the war, а new Style of 
building took hold: it is now New York, and 
not the capitals of the Old World, which is 
the model. These modern buildings, narrow 
cliffs of white concrete with rows of windows 
—monsters “ full of eyes before and behind " 
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—shoot skyward at irregular intervals from 
among the low Spanish houses and the higher 
French ones. Once of the latest, the Kavanagh 
Building, towers above the town to thirty-four 
floors; others run it close and those to come, 
we may suppose, will overtop it twice over. 
Out of the doors of these high buildings pour 
ten or twenty times as many inhabitants as in 
the old days—into Streets where the width of 
roadway and pavement have not changed. 
No longer are these Streets reasonably shaded 
as the climate requires; they are becoming 
deep channels in which sultry air and the 
fumes of petrol hang heavy all day long. 
Architecturally, Buenos Aires can be accused, 
as was a Member of Parliament once in 
debate, of becoming “asphyxiated by the 
exuberance of its own verbosity." It does not 
seem to have the excuse of New York, 
reStridled by its island site, for thus rushing 
into the air. for the land round В.А. is dead 
level, almost uninterrupted for 400 miles. 
But to rise too high or spread teo wide for all 
reasonable comfort is the unavoidable penalty 
of being a big city. 


Civilisation’ 

A big city, but not vct a great city—as the 
little city of Athens once was great with 
proportion and beauty and as tittle cities like 
Verona or Rothenburg sull remain. It would 
be churlish to doubt its possibilities in the far 
future or to criticise too hardly a people Gull, 
like the United States, in the throes of 
becoming a nation. The inexhaustible wealth 
of the Argentine plain, with its cattle and 
crops, is the background of the capital. 
Immense fortunes have been made and los 
and made again almost overnight. The 
externals of civilisation are abundantly evident 
—moncy, luxury, gaiety. The reality of 
civilisation, its qualitics of mind and spirit, 
are only beginning to emerge. In the Museum 
of Fine Arts you will meet a few fine native 
pictures Standing out among competent 
imitations of European painting. In litera- 
ture you may be surprised, if you ask an 
Argentine to name the best writers about his 
country, to rcccive the answer that there are 
really only two—W. H. Hudson and ‘Don 


CONTRAST IN BUILDING PLATE XXIII 


А birdseve view of part of Buenos Aires. The older two-storied ‘ Spanisli' houses сап be 
seen in the left foreground, with the ' American’ skyscrapers growing up round them. 


The statue of San Martin, the national liberator. Behind rises а ‘ skyscraper,’ the Kavanagh 
Building, beside a roth century building in tlie French style. 


PLATE XXIV IN BUENOS AIRES 


- "e Ы 
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The British Clock Tower, built of British The Obelisk in Calle Corrientes, '' one of 
stone and brick, to commemorate the the latest causes of rows in Parliament and 
centenary of Argentine Independence jokes in the street.” 


{1810-1910). 


Roberto’ (Robert Cunninghame Graham), 
both British. The Grand Opera season at the 
magnificent Colón Theatre can vie with the 
capitals of Europe, but so far the Argentine 
has made only one national contribution to 
music—the exciting and melancholy beauty 
of the tango. But look at the crowds in the 
Streets, better dressed than London, perhaps 
even than Paris, their well-being, their self- 
assurance; at the handsome faces disfigured 
by extravagant make-up which is one of the 
most monotonous triumphs of ‘ civilisation ’; 
at the jewellers’ windows, as rich as any in 
Bond Street or the rue de Rivoli, at the 
luxurious taxis, at a night-life louder and later 
than any in the Old World. These proud, 
volatile people are feeling their own Strength, 
growing every day more impatient of foreign 
help (or interference) in their affairs, exalting 
with hot Southern oratory what they love to 
call ‘La Nacion? The trappings of a success- 
full people are all there : will they some day 
achieve the character which can make it into 
a great nation? 

Look also below the surface of this most 
sophisticated world. That tall obelisk of 
white Stone, for ingtance, which they set up 
the other day at the head of Calle Corrientes 
when they widened the Street to relieve its 
intolerable traffic—look behind that. It was 
a very expensive monument, and everybody 
knows (it was, indeed, a foregone conclusion) 
that it did not cost anything like what public 
funds paid for it. It is one of the latest causes, 
in an endless series, for rows in Parliament 
and jokes in the Street. During а parlia- 
mentary debate (I read the report in the 
newspaper next morning) an irritated con- 
gressman mentions the Obclisk and shouts 
" Thief!" as he points to the Minister of 
Public Works; uproar ensues but, as soon as 
he can make his voice heard again, the 
speaker changes the epithet, by way of 
apology, to “ embezzler," a gentlemanly 
word which passes. That is but a tiny indi- 
cation of the State of government in any South 
American republic. 

“Politics ' 

In the Southern Continent, more than in 

most places, “things are not what they seem.” 


A constitution, which is outwardly demo- 
cratic on the best models, thinly veils the 
dictatorship of a President and his party. 
The offices of State, down to the low ranks of 
officialdom, are filled with his creatures, who 
have to be rewarded with a chance to make 
hay while the sun shines. And hay is effec- 
tively made of the admirable laws which 
crowd the Statute book of Argentina: they 
might usher in Utopia—if they were ever 
carricd out. The votes of the opposition, 
when they are allowed to get as far as the 
ballot box, are ‘eliminated ' in the simplest 
and crudest ways. Politics is a lucrative trade 
—for the party in power; the Army is a good 
career because it has to be well-paid to sup- 
port the party. Every office of government, 
State and municipal, is a political job; there 
is no permanent civil service, independent of 
the party machine. The effects of this go deep 
and are disastrous to social service. Your 
factory inspector has all the powers he can 
want—but he is bought off by every ‘sensible’ 
firm: that is why he becomes а factory 
inspector. Penetrate a public institution (I 
spent a morning visiting some of its unhappy 
inmates) with an imposing facade, behind 
which there are conditions which should be 
intolerable. The building has accommodation 
for 1,000 men, and on the day I was there 
3,130 men (the official figure was displayed 
in the office) occupied it. I do not wish to 
describe what I saw among this crowd of 
sick and demented fellow-creatures, who 
jostled in the unclean corridors, cowered on 
the ground in the open where rusty camp 
beds were Stacked (it had rained torrents the 
day before) or lay helpless in bed in a torment 
of flies. The root of their neglect is that there 
is no money to be made out of running such 
a place by politicians and that there is no 
public opinion as yet sensitive to what this 
means. 

These may be reckoned slight instances of 
the canker which invades Argentine life at 
every point, its commerce, its sport, its clubs, 
its social intercourse. “ Тһе Argentine,” it 
has been said, “ suffers from three plagues— 
locusts, hail and politics: and politics is the 
worst of the three.” Anyone who has seen 
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miles of country and a year’s income utterly 
despoiled by a locust cloud or a season's labour 
obliterated in an hour by hailstones on the 
Argentine * camp,’ may doubt if many disas- 
ters could be worse. But the proverb is true. 
The ravages of locusts and hail may be 
repaired and forgotten by next year, but no 
cure for the third and greater evil has yet 
appeared. ‘ Politics,’ which should mcan the 
right ordering of the commonwealth, in South 
America—and not least іп its most successful 
country—spells corruption, intrigue and self- 
seeking. Until the cure is found, real civilisa- 
tion will not begin in the Argentine Republic. 


Day and Night 

Visitors who know Buenos Aires as a gay, 
go-ahead capital, viewing it from the cosmo- 
politan comfort of a luxury hotel or the 
charming hospitality of a house in the 
suburbs, will say that I exaggerate the essen- 
tial unsoundness of its life. I admit that little 
over two months’ residence is too short a time 
to show one the whole picture of what a 
recent writer calls ‘‘ the fascinating complex 
life of the place, the roguery and nobility and 
romance of successful effort, the soul of a 
country which is still a child among the 
nations, using the machinery of modern 
civilisation as a rather intelligent and inquisi- 
tive scamp of fourteen might employ a Stolen 
motor саг.” Children are easily spoiled, as 
every wise parent knows, by too much pocket 
money, and this young nation has been 
glutted with pocket money before it has had 
a chance to grow up. More and more money, 
bigger and faster limousines, more expensive 
parties, flats, frocks—these ideals fill Buenos 
Aires with a sort of hectic emptiness, the 
poverty of great riches. Every street, the 
poorest as the richest, has shop windows full 
of lottery tickets, street vendors push rolls of 
them in your face as you pass by; a crowd 
surrounds the shining motor car at the street 
corner which is to be the first prize in the 
lottery on behalf of this Convent or that 
Hospital. Getting rich by hook or by crook 
fills the public mind more than it does in the 
older countries and drives the deeper values 
of life to the wall more obviously. 
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By daylight B.A. wears very little of the 
mask of frivolity. Men must work hard—they 
work harder, so far as I could see and hear; 
than in England—to earn money. As they 
go about the Streets in the sultry heat of 
spring, their mien scemed as serious, often 
gloomy, as London City on a wet day. Out 
of office hours they wake to another mood 
which gives the place its reputation for gaiety. 
On a Sunday, happy people throng the lovely 
park of Palermo, beautifully dressed men and 
women crowd the entrance of the polo 
grounds, or surround the football pitches, 
where a nine-foot fence of chicken wire 
divides spectators and players (for as the game 
warms up a visiting team may expect to be 
pelted with bottles, and before now a referee 
has been shot). And any night in the week 
new life begins as daylight ends. Night and 
morning are all one. A dinner party will 
quite usually Start at то p.m.; the last, and 
best, ' house ' at the cinema goes in at 11 p.m. 
and comes out about 2 a.m. At that hour 
the restaurants are all alive and dancing. 
And down town (in the quarter where, by 
an odd fate, thc Anglican pro-Cathedral has 
Stood for over ninety years), little bars and 
disreputable houses, standing cheek by jowl, 
drive a roaring trade. There is no need here 
to accentuate this feature of the city’s occu- 
pation, for its reputation as a centre of pros- 
titution and white-slave traffic is world-wide. 
As a young ship’s officer said to me “ You 
have to watch vour step in B.A. more than 
any port I know.” 


Two Worlds 


Under the bright surface there is enough 
of tragedy and cruelty. Crime and the way и 
is countered takes cruder forms in South 
America than in most parts of Europe. No 
need here to be sensational about police 
methods in Bolivia or Peru; one can take a 
politer illustration from the principal Street 
of Buenos Aires. We were standing on the 
kerb in the Avenida de Mayo to see President 
Roosevelt pass by on the opening day of the 
Pan-American Peace Congress last year. 
Before the procession arrived, а particularly 
unpleasant-looking bruiser pushed his way 


past us and tapped on the shoulder the two 
lads who Stood immediately in front of us. 
In the clear space behind us we watched him 
cross-queStion them and examine their iden- 
lity papers; another plain-clothes man, mean- 
while, had joined the party, sprung from 
nowhere in particular. Before that brutal face 
the two lads shrank and stammered. They 
were led away and I preferred not to speculate 
about their lot further. And then the pro- 
cession arrived. In front of the President’s 
car rode armed Argentine police on motor- 
cycles; holding on to the back of it and being 
towed at a trot were two or three ‘ plain- 
clothes’ men; on the front seat beside the 
chauffeur sat a conspicuous figure, the proper 
detective of melodrama—the melodrama 
seemed complete when we heard he had died 
that same night of heart-failure. And on 
either side of the car, driven almost in the 
gutter, within a couple of vards of us, was 
an Argentine police car, crammed with ' G- 
men ' from the U.S.A.; Hollywood could not 
have made.them up better for a crook picture. 
On the running-board nearest us Stood two 
of them, holding on by the left hand, their 
right hands actually in their hip pockets: 
their eyes were alert, it seemed, on every face 
in the crowd, their mouths moved steadily to 
the rhythm of chewing-gum. Somewhere in 
the middle of all this (we were almost too 
fascinated to look for him) was the smiling 
white-haired President of the United States 
with his top-hat in his hand. Then the trot- 
опр ranks of the mounted escort of San 
Martin Grenadiers, in their picturesque 
uniform, hid him from our view and the 
procession had passed rapidly away. It was 
otherwise arranged when the gold Coronation 
coach rumbled at a foot’s pace the other day. 
through miles of London streets, within easy 
range of six million spectators. The method 
and the effect on the hero (we may suppose) 
as well as on the onlookers were worlds apart 
in the two cases—simply because the events 
belong to two different worlds, the very new 
and the very old. 


Toc H in BA. 
Do I seem to have nothing but criticism 


for a city where I was received with almost 
overwhelming kindness? I hope that nothing 
has been set down in mere malice or in con- 
tempt. And why have I spent so many words 
in painting the seamy side? Because it 
belongs to the conditions under which our 
own countrymen live and work in the 
Argentine. It is also the background, 
different from Dorset or Dumfries, against 
which Toc H has to make its life and play 
its part. It is just this background which 
gives the ideas and ideals of Toc H their 
special value—some members there will tell 
you, their sheer necessity—in the Argentine. 
Г propose to say little about our fellow 
members in B.A., not at all because there is 
little to say. The Argentine competes with 
Canada as the oldest Toc H development 
overseas: Winnipeg received its Lamp in 
1922, Buenos Aires in 1923. Mark I South 
America, was opened in the city four years 
later. Like all our other Houses in the world, 
it has had its ups and downs, but it has 
inestimably served its purpose to many men 
as а ‘home from home’ in a Strange and 
difficult land. I rejoice to have been a 
ho&eller there for a month: would it had been 
more! For this is a real team, delightfully 
diverse, vigorous and alive, with plenty of 
fun and a fair share of serious talk and work. 
Visitors are welcomed and find the family 
attractive, while any resident, even so fleeting 
as I was, finds friends whom he will not 
forget. The other units in the city are three, 
and are likely soon to be more—Shackleton 
Branch which has its headquarters and its 
whole field of work at the Missions to Seamen, 
one of the busiest Stations of the Mission in 
the world; and two outlying Groups, South- 
ern Suburbs and Quilmes. Such is the bare 
catalogue of Toc H in B.A. itself. Each unit 
has its own character, as it should have, and 
there is a two-fold type of membership which 
must claim a few remarks in a later para- 
graph. It is tempting to mention half a dozen 
at least of the outstanding names in Toc H 
Buenos Aires, and I cannot forbear to set 
down one—that of W. J. Lake Lake. ‘Lako’ 
was the original pioneer of our movement in 
the Argentine: he has remained ever since 
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the greatest guarantee of its continuity and 
its soundness. In fair weather and in foul 
(there have been both) his faith in the family 
Stands immovable and to members of all 
conditions he is a wonderful friend. 


The British in Argentina 


There are peculiar links between our old 
country and this new one. In 1806, General 
Beresford with his red coats invaded Buenos 
Aires and occupied it easily. In 1807, it was 
invaded by the British again. If the Royal 
Navy, much occupied with Napoleon, had 
supported these raids, there is every chance 
that the Argentine would today be one of the 
largest and richest possessions of the British 
Empire. I have heard men over there wish 
that it had been so, but it is idle, though 
intriguing, to let the fancy roam round the 
might-have-beens of history. The British 
have indeed ‘occupied’ the country ever since, 
in other than a political sense, to a remarkable 
degree. Out of the /800,000,000 of foreign 
capital invested in the Argentine, it is 
reckoned that no less than {500,000,000 is 
Briush at the present time. Everywhere one 
can trace the effects of British enterprise; 
indeed, the country’s development is scarcely 
thinkable without it. All the railways, save 
comparatively small sections of State line, 
were built by British engineers and many a 
Station bears the name of one or other of 
them; they are owned and managed and, in 
the higher grades, largely Staffed by our 
countrymen Still. Many of the great estancias 
(estates) on which the enormous wealth of 
the country depends, are in British or Anglo- 
Argentine hands. Thousands of cattle arrive 
in В.А. every day and go to great frigorificos 
(frozen meat plants) where British manage- 
ment is paramount. Southwards, in the plains 
of Patagonia as far as Tierra del Fuego, 
swept by Antarctic blizzards, the British 
farmer keeps enormous flocks of sheep. Go 
where you will in this country, you cannot 
escape the tracks of the British, their names, 
their homes and clubs, their recreations and 
their work. 

The British community in B.A. is large— 
50,000 is a round figure often quoted. But 
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actually it ranks far behind the largest, the 
Italian, in numbers and next perhaps after 
the German colony. Its influence since the 
beginning has been out of proportion to its 
size. It is almost entirely middle-class and per 
capita it is the richest of the foreign 
communities. My first impression—never 
quite dispelled—was that every Englishman 
was a Scotsman in B.A.! Certainly the 
robust heart of the colony is Scottish. Scottish 
national unity does not need to hide its head 
in any quarter of the world, and at the 
delightful St. Andrew's Dinner in B.A, 
where I was a guest, a mere Sassenach pre- 
scrves an admiring patience while Scots 
spokesmen assure their countrymen that they 
are “the salt of the airth.”” But go deep down, 
into Scottish home-life, business-life, kirk-life 
in the city and you will strike hard upon an 
integrity which you miss at every turn in 
Argentine life, a sort of rock in a waste of 
treacherous sand. We may be proud that 
where we might say * Honest троп! the 
Argentine uses the expression ‘ Palabra de 
Ingles’ (‘ап Englishman’s word '—we are at 
least one up there on the Scots, whom no 
foreign language seems able to distinguish!). 
The ‘old-timers’ sometimes tell you that an 
Englishman’s word in the Argentine is worth 
rather less than it used to be—but, then, you 
know how old-timers talk. Argentines whom 
I greatly respected told me how they admired 
and trusted the Straight-dealing of the British 
—they added, with disarming frankness, that 
it was a virtue they could not imitate. One 
may grow rather insensible to the good 
points of the British by living too close to 
them at home, or even sometimes find them 
irritating. Go to South America, if you wish 
to rediscover them with pleasure and secret 


pride. 
‘British’ and ‘ Anglo-Argentine’ 


А singular fact soon Strikes one in the 
country—that no one ever speaks of an Italo- 
or Franco-Argentine, a German-, Hungario- 
or Greco-Argentine, but that one meets 
'Anglo-Argentines, of all shades, in all 
connections, every day. The British colonist, 
at any rate in his earlier, less mixed genera- 


tions, takes the greatest pains to be true to 
type and to resist Argentine influences. The 
homes in which you are so charmingly 
entertained in B.A. and its suburbs are as 
British in their ways, their furniture, often in 
their architecture, as they would be in Sur- 
biton, Huddersfield or Dundee. You can 
discern the constant efforts of the parents to 
bring up their children to the Standards of 
home in everything and to fortify them 
against contamination by the second-hand, 
frankly often second-rate, Latin culture all 
round them. 

But what happens in the course of genera- 
tons? There are, first of all, the men and 
their wives who came out to the Argentine 
twenty, thirty, forty years ago; they go on 
leave at intervals to what they always call 
‘home '; some of them hope to retire there, 
but many will die in South America, where 
their domestic roots have struck decp. These 
people are British, not ‘Anglo-Argentine.’ 
Their children, born in the country, have 
been to an English school, cither at home or 
in Buenos Aires, or in both, but by law they 
are Argentine citizens, they must hold 
Argentine passports (though they may also 
have British ones), the boys пли serve their 
time in the Argentine Army. These call 
themselves 'Anglo-Argentines.' They speak 
English with the unmistakable Anglo- 
Argentine accent and most of them speak 
Spanish a little worse than the debased version 
which the full-blooded Argentine speaks; their 
language has been described as ' Spanglish.’ 
A degree more remote are the children who 
have never been home at all, to whom 
England is a distant, foreign country, 
romantic or a little forbidding, of which their 
parents tell tales. Definitely more remote are 
the children of mixed marriages, usually of 
an English father and South American 
mother, herself of more or less Spanish blood. 
Their habits and speech may be much more 
Spanish than English, and yet they may call 
themselves Anglo-Argentine. And so the 
mixture shades off, in the course of genera- 
tions, from pure British into pure Argentine. 

If ‘Anglo-Argentine’” is a term of most 
complicated, shifting significance, it Stands 


for a problem of first-rate importance, which 
can be illustrated within the membership of 
Toc H. The ho$tellers of Mark I are, very 
properly, mostly ‘contraét men,’ that is, 
British who come out to work for British 
undertakings in the Argentine on a contract, 
usually a renewable one of five years or more. 
'They have no roots in the country and the 
Mark serves its right purpose as their tem- 
porary home. The members of the suburban 
Groups, on the other hand, live in those 
suburbs, many of them were born there, most 
of them will work in the country all their 
lives. This membership is Anglo-Argentine 
and the proportion of it is constantly increas- 
ing. What is going to be their place in the 
history of the country of their birth? 

The answer to this question is still obscure. 
An Anglo-Argentine who addressed a Toc H 
Group in B.A. (his talk was reported in The 
Mark, the Argenune Toc H magazine, for 
December, 1935) was very emphatic about 
what the answer ought to be. “ We are," he 
said, “а community apart. We are a non- 
co-operating community, a community which, 
in its Anglo-Saxon stubbornness, is actually 
proud of its unhelping attitude." And Бе 
continued, "I am asking you to run with 
the hare and with the hounds. I am asking 
you to produce a perfect Britisher who is also 
a perfect Argentine.” He urged that this 
rising community of Argentine citizens with 
British traditions should make their weight 
felt in every department of their country’s 
life, even in the toughest field of all—its 
politics, which he described as “ gangrenous 
and poisonous, in its present form a cancer 
of all-pervading egotism and corruption.” 


Can Toc H set out to enrol and teach and 
train in its high ideals little teams of Anglo- 
Argentines who shall give themselves to the 
building of this young nation, so raw, so 
cager, so full of opportunity? That scems to 
me the biggest job of all before Toc H 
Argentina. Faithfully done it might, in the 
course of generations, help to change the face 
of the Argentine and set her among the great 
peoples of the world. 


Влксілуү Baron. 
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THE OPEN HUSTINGS 


Whe S ТР in Braille ? 


Dear Sir, 

With the growth of Toc H, many blind 
persons have doubtless been welcomed into 
the family, of whom I am one. 

It is a wonderful inspiration to share in the 
fellowship of Toc H, and a great joy to serve 
when possible, but the contact is not com- 
plete through lack of a magazine, and I am 
writing to ask if you would consider issuing 
a Braille Edition of the Jounuar. It would 
not, of course, be possible to do this in its 
entirety, but the main features might be 
included. Before steps could be taken it is 
necessary that you should know how such a 
project would be accepted, and I suggest that 
this could be ascertained through the various 
units, which should be able to let you know 
if they have blind members who would be 
prepared to support the scheme. 

You may be interested to learn that Punch 
provide a monthly Braille Edition of their 
paper, and the blind Scouts and Guides have 
a magazine of their own, 

The National Institute for the Blind, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, will, I feel 
sure, be pleased to give you information as to 
the cost of production. 

I shall be grateful if you can find space in 
the Journa to bring this matter to the notice 
of your readers, in the hope that they will 
give it their sympathetic support. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours in Toc H, 
Birmingham. Tuomas W. Епвтн. 

[The Editor of the Journat will be glad to 
hear from blind members about this, and, if 
there is sufficient response, will examine the 
possibilities of such an edition.—Ep. | 


The Paris Exhibition 


Dear Sir, 

We of the Paris Branch are anxious to be 
of what service we can to members who will 
be visiting Paris this summer. Whilst the 
Exhibition is open, accommodation will pro- 
bably be difficult to obtain, especially if not 
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booked in advance, and charges are likely to 
be high. If members who would like our 
advice in the matter of where to Stay in Paris 
would write. either to F. J. Robinson, 17, rue 
Buzenval, St. Cloud, Seine-et-Oise, France, 
or to myself at 53, rue Molitor, Paris 16, 
(postage 2124.) and tell us of their require- 
ments we shall do our best to help them. 
Yours faithfully, 
В. C. PONTIFEX. 
Hon. Secretary, Paris Branch. 


Deficit and Staff 


Dear EDITOR, 

І wonder if we ordinary unit members of 
Toc H had reason to feel proud after reading 
the Report of the Annual Meeting of the 
Central Council which was given in last 
month's JounNAL? Once, at any rate, felt more 
than a little ashamed. “ Nearly £3,000 down 
in the year’s accounts and a Staff utterly 
inadequate to keep pace with existing com- 
mitments.” These words did burn. 

Are we really convinced that Toc H can 
play the world-wide part we say it can? If 
we are, then surely we must recognise that 
Headquarters Staff are members of our show, 
though perhaps not directly attached to any 
individual unit; but members, nevertheless, 
whom we ask to give their whole time to the 
furthering of our ideals, by reason of their 
particular qualities and superlative enthusi- 
asm. Is it not then our duty—nay, is it not an 
integral part of our fellowship, that we should 
make certain that they are released from the 
ordinary worries of bread and butter; that we 
should set them free from the worry of 
to-morrow so that they may devote their 
whole hearts and minds and bodies to their 
privileged task to-day? 

A deficit of /3,000! Can this be the 
measure of our faith? If our fellowship be so 
narrow as to be unable to do this thing for 
our own family members, how then can it 
ever hope to embrace all men? 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
Yarrow, Selkirkshire. 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


We believe that most readers will agree that the form in which most of our ELDER 
BRETHREN Aave been commemorated in these pages for many years is unsatisfactory. Rather 
than insert short paragraphs of appreciation, in many cases most inadequate, we have decided 
henceforward to record only their names and units and, where known, the date and 
circumflances of their death. This does not preclude a longer In Memoriam notice outside 


this column, in special cases.—Ep. 


GawaBLE.—On Easter Day, March 28, at 
Kingston, Jamaica, WirLiaM GAMBLE, aged 
53. A founder of the Kingston Branch. 

Hersert.—On Sunday, May 2, Colonel 
Craupe НЕВВЕВТ, of Tower Hill Branch. 

JExKmNsoN.—On Friday, March 12, Roy 


JENKINSON, a recent Jobmaster of Croydon 
Branch. 


Mantie.—On February 11, W. MANTLE, of 
Birkenhead Branch. 


Overat.—On February 5, in an aircraft 
accident near Alexandria, Bert Overat, Tele- 
graphist, R.A.F., H.M.S. Glorious. 


Tuomas.—On May 7, Евер Сух Тномаз, 
of Garstang Group, Lancs. 


A SWISS CAMP 


OME of our members have met Capitaine 

Etienne Bach, formerly a regular officer 
in the French Army, Foundcr-President of 
" The Knights of Peace," a Christian move- 
ment for international understanding. He 
was garrisoned at Poperinghe for a time 
during the War, and recently gave a remark- 
able talk in the Upper Room during a visit to 
The Old House. In June, 1930, he wrote an 
article, in French, for the JounNar, in which 
he pointed out the similarity in ideals and 
aims of his movement and our own, and since 
then various members of Toc H have 
attended conferences of the Knights of Peace 
in France and Switzerland. 

We have now received notice of an ‘ Inter- 
national Youth Camp’ to be held by the 
Knights of Peace this Summer in Switzer- 
land. Young men and women, between the 
ages of 15 and 30, regardless of nationality or 
religion, are eligible, and any of our own 
members will be welcome. The ‘Camp’ 
which does not imply canvas, but will provide 
comfortable sleeping quarters and simple 
food, is to begin on July 26, and to last for 
three weeks—a fortnight at Capitaine Bach’s 
own home in Valengin, a little village near 
Neuchatel, and a week at the Knights of 
Peace Chalet at Grindelwald. For those who 


have never been to Switzerland, this is an 
ideal introduction to that most lovely country. 
Valengin is situated in Swiss Jura and Is 
within easy reach of the beautiful Lake of 
Neuchatel. There are ample facilities for 
bathing, walking and boating excursions. 
Grindelwald is in the Bernese Oberland and 
is the centre of Swiss mountain sports. From 
there expeditions will be made to the Jung- 
frau and other neighbouring peaks. 

The object of the Camp is to promote the 
friendship and understanding amongst the 
youth of European countries which is the only 
hope of lasting peace. To this end discussions 
are held daily on world problems and other 
kindred subjects, and the frank exchange of 
views during these discussions is very ЭН ти- 
lating and is a valuable aid to clearing up 
points of difference. 

‘Campers’ can join for the whole or part 
of the time. The cost will be:—Return fare 
to Neuchatel (3rd class), about £4 ros. od.; 
Return fare thence to Grindelwald, 16 Swiss 
francs; Pension, 4 Swiss francs a day; Book- 
ing fee (not returnable), 5s. 

Any member of Toc H or L.W.H. who is 
interested should apply for further particulars 
to The Pilgrimage Secretary, 47, Francis 
Street, S. W.1. 
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LEPROSY NEWS 


The first two Toc H lay workers to return 
on leave after service in Nigeria were 
Norman Crayford and Bill Lambert. Their 
six months’ leave was meant primarily for 
recreation. There are various ways of 
recreating oneself, and the method chosen 
by these two men is characteristic of them 
and the interest they have in Toc H and in 
their work. We are not sure how many 
gatherings Crayford has addressed all over 
the country, but there were sometimes as 
many in the week as there are days. He sailed 
for Nigeria on May 5. He will spend a few 
months in the new Oji River Leper Settle- 
ment gaining more experience, and by then 
we hope that arrangements will be completed 
for him to sail for Jamaica, where there is a 
difficult leprosy problem awaiting. 

Lambert settled down to a course at the 
School of Oriental Languages in London and 
also attended the Greenwich Hospital to learn 
more of laboratory technique so necessary for 
his work. In a letter he writes as follows : — 
“ While on leave I have given over forty talks 
and it has been a most encouraging time. The 
interest shown by the League of Women 
Helpers and Toc H has been really astonish- 
ing, and in some cases has been followed with 
practical results. Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Woolwich, Rochampton and many excellent 
meetings in London, as well as the Lunch 
Hour Talks in All Hallows and elsewhere 
have been, I believe, of great value and any- 
one wishing to follow them up would do well 
to ask B.E.L.R.A. for literature and ways in 
which they might help. I hope to sail in May 
and feel assured of the continued interest in 
the work we all have so much at heart." 

Paul Pedrick was the next to return on 
leave and he is also Stirring up interest in the 
work, especially in the South West Area, 
where his home is. 

'The next arrival is Hamish Macgregor. In 
a letter dated April 13, he writes :—*“ I have 
arranged to sail on the Adbosso, May 4, and 
to disembark at Liverpool. Norman Sced is 
settling in to my work in good style and will, 
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I am sure, do it very well. I hope to hand 
over fully to him this week and to leave two 
weeks in which to assist in any points which 
may arise. These next three weeks are going 
to be very busy, for we have the handing 
over, the visit of the auditor (when my mis- 
deeds will be revealed) next weck, annual 
report to make up and Native Administration 
Lists to compile, as well as the hundred-and- 
one smaller jobs. However, I leave оп May 
1, and am surc that they will be completed 
by then. We have admitted over 360 patients 
under our Guarantee System during the past 
year; I consider this to be a good sign in that 
it shows that the people are realising that 
there is hope for them and in that it has 
brought 360 possible sourccs of infection away 
from the towns. During March we sent about 
96 patients home on parole, again another 
good sign, and I can assure vou a very happy 
onc too." 

Len Parker is too busy to come home yet. 
He is busy fitting а ram to pump up the 
water for the leper settlement at Ой River, 
and in all the other work in that new under- 
taking. He should be able to get away in 
July, when Dr. Money returns after his study 
tour in India. 

At Oji River atso is Dr. Oberdorffcr, whom 
the members of Mark VII will remember 
well. In a letter to Sir Frank Carter, he 
writes: —" [ thank you very much for the 
pretty present of the Coronation souvenir. 1 
consider it a great honour to be in the service 
of the British Empire, and feel the deepest 
respect to their traditions. My work here takes 
my most profound interest. You cannot 
imagine the terrible spread of leprosy in this 
country. Training my boys for the great sur- 
vey I am Starting tomorrow, I examined the 
population of a small compound near here. 
Twenty people were living there. Eight of 
them were lepers, among them two children. 
There is a lot of work to be done and Гат 
gi lad to be able to contribute a bit towards the 
aim: cleaning this beautiful and unspoilt 
country from its most dreadful disease.” 


Norman Sced writes a cheery letter from 
Itu:—' Work goes on day by day and I find 
myself taking great interest in everything. 
As you know there are such a lot of varied 
jobs here and it is impossible to be unoccupied 
for long, and again the lepers here are such a 
cheerful lot. Now I am beginning to know 
them we have tons of jokes, and whether it is 
treatment day, or inspection of houses, sani- 
tary inspection, complaints, or pay day, some- 
how one always secs the funny side of things, 
at leat I seem to, and I honestly think this 
helps a tremendous lot. After all, why be 
glum when you can smile and make others 
smile? So with learning the routine of the 
office and giving out treatment which I am 
able to do myself now, Dr. Macdonald on 
two occasions leaving me to carry on whilst 
he was busy elsewhere, and all the other jobs 
mentioned above coming round in their turn, 
life is grand and I am keeping wonderfully 
Rt and well. I am keen on Starting a Health 
and Strength Club and so far take the School 
for gym. each morning. This has made the 
teachers keen and I decided to join the Head- 
master up in the Health and Strength League 


with the idea of keeping them keen. Two 
evenings a weck we hope to have club nights 
and I only hope they do not regard it as a 
five-minute wonder.” 

Fred Tuck at Uzuakoli writes that he has 
settled down very comfortably and happily. 
“ One rather interesting thing has happened. 
A young fellow who was training to be a 
teacher in the Methodist Institute contracted 
leprosy and was admitted to the colony at 
the end of last year. He is now teaching in 
the colony school. He has asked me if part 
of the colony grounds could be used for 
sports. Only a day or two previously Dr. 
Davey had informed me that no arrange- 
ments were made for games. Now we have 
a ‘gang’ at work clearing and levelling a 
piece of ground for a football pitch and run- 
ning track, and in getting these games Started 
I shall have a very useful assistant in the 
teacher." 

In the north, Hockley and Stacey are $011 
carrying on and we hope to give further news 
of them later. 

We hope to be able to send out two more 
lay workers in the near future. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


b: Congratulations to Par and Mrs. Leonarp 
on the birth of a daughter, Elizabeth Jane, on 
Whitmonday. 


= ANGUS JOHNSTON is getüng married on 
May 29 to Margaret Leitch, and the good 
wishes of his friends in the Manchester and 
other Areas will go with them both. At the 
end of July Angus will take over the South 
Wales Area, and Jonn Burnett, who has 
been acting secretary in that Area, will take 
up his post as Secretary of the North-Western 
Area at the end of June. He replaces Gordon 
Turvey, posted to New Zealand. 

= Lese Woop takes over the Manchester 
Area in July. As a temporary arrangement, 
his place will be taken by Jack Suaw, who is 
leaving Ireland to spend some time in Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex. 


У: In view of re-placements consequent on 
overseas postings, Jonn Смле (Eastern 
London) has been appointed to the Staff on 
probation (now training in the West Mid- 
lands Area), and the Rev. H. A. J. PEARMAIN 
(Reading) will join the Staff on July т. 


У: There will shortly be available at Head- 
quarters a revised edition of the pamphlet 
Difiridd Teams: Some Notes on Distric 
Organisation, Work and Officers. 


“ Congratulations to the recently promoted 
Branches in the following places: Hawkhurst 
(Kent) and Treforest (South Wales). 


У: No Journat will be issued in August this 
year, but a Special Number is being planned 
for September. 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
Among the Cornstalks 


New South Wares is about twenty-five 
times the size of Great Britain and has a 
population of some two-and-a-half millions, 
of whom about half live in the State capital, 
Sydney. Toc H has a membership of 350, 
divided among twenty units; nine in and 
around Sydney, three in the Newcastle 
district, five in the western country district, 
and the геЯ in splendid isolation. This is 
small representation for such a large Area, but 
there are reasons, good reasons, to account for 
the smallness. A somewhat sordid past, now 
happily obscured by an optimistic present, 
detained progress for several years, and had it 
not been for the vision of a handful of mem- 
bers through those trying years, Toc H might 
have been extinguished altogether. Those 
men brought the movement through severe 
trials, and although it was considerably 
weakened, they were able to infuse sufficient 
Strength, backed by a clear vision, to ensure 
a more robust future. Another good reason 
is found in the Australian-wide problem of 
distance, which prevents easy and frequent 
communication with outlying towns. The 
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loneliest unit in the Area is soo miles from 
Sydney and one visit a year from head- 
quarters is all that is possible; a train journey 
of 19 hours there and 19 hours back costing 
ten pounds! Many other reasons could be 
produced — finance, indifference, lack of 
leadership in some parts, even the climate 
(which is so conducive to an open-air life}— 
but the reader will want to know how Toc H 
is Striving to overcome these handicaps. 
The Area is guided and inspired by its 
Honorary Commissioner, Professor Tasman 
Lovell, known to the membership as ‘ T.L.’, 
a man most unlike the professor of fiction 
and one who is determined that the move- 
ment shall be something more than just 
another "talking shop." ‘Through the Area 
Executive, the District Teams, and through 
direct contact with the membership he is 
able to infuse not only ideas but practical 
suggestions which have proved invaluable to 
many units. There are, of course, Strong and 
weak units, but a process of ruthless elimina- 
tion several years ago reduced the weak units 
to a minimum and today some of those are 


discovering the Strength in their own weak- 
Ness and building bravely. They meet in all 
kinds of buildings, some of which have been 
made by members. One country unit decided 
that a good Toc H job would be to build a 
гей room for the Country Women’s Associa- 
tion and thus saved the latter body some 
400. In gratitude the good women allow 
Toc H the use of a room in the building for 
a very nominal rent. Another country unit in 
a very small town where few buildings are 
unoccupied, built their own home of daub 
and wattle—a timber framework filled in 
with cement and bricks. The inside wall 
hangs from the roof and is made of several 
sheets of wallpaper pasted together. Leaning 
on the wall is prohibited! 


Jobs 


In the country, Toc H is frequently called 
upon to assist in the improvement of the 
town's appearance, and one unit, the member- 
ship of which includes the Mayor and four 
aldermen, has performed real community 
service in this way. In co-operation with other 
societies they have laid out gardens, swim- 
ming pools, rockeries, and tea gardens, and 
have now undertaken to maintain the plants 
and shrubs on a section of a scenic mountain 
road. In other ways, too, they play their part 
in the life of the community and, today, the 
people know that they can call on Toc H for 


service of all kinds. 


Country hospitals are frequently under- 
Staffed, and Toc H is able to provide volun- 
tary Staff, particularly during the night. One 
unit arranges a weekly rota among the mem- 
bers so that two or three men are on duty, in 
four-hour shifts, from eight o’clock in the 
evening until eight o’clock in the morning. 
The men on the last shift go from the hos- 
pital to their day’s work. Hospital libraries 
have been established, and in one large town 
arrangements have been made for sending a 
patient home to England where he can get 
special treatment which cannot be provided 
here. Another unit discovered an invalid who 
was confined to his house because he could 
not afford an invalid chair which he could 
propel himself. Every member agreed to 
find a shilling a weck to raise enough money 
to buy a chair; the Jobmaster wrote: “ We 
have bought the chair but it isn’t paid for 
yet! However, we are not worrying about 
that as the shillings are still coming in." 


In Sydney there is ample scope for service. 
There are many cripples, both young and old, 
whose only outing is the visit to the hospital 
once a week. Members have been able to 
visit some of these people with books and 
magazines; others have been taken for trips 
by car, and the children from a convalescent 
home by the sea are taken for a picnic into 
the country. In connection with this job it 
is believed that Toc H members get as much 
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enjoyment as the children, because nurses 
are obliged to accompany the party to ensure 
the safety of the children! Into Sydney’s 
huge harbour come ships of all the nations, 
some small, some large. In co-operation with 
the Sea Scouts, who provide the boat, parties 
of members cruise round the harbour on 
Saturday afternoons and call on small tramps 
and cargo vessels, leaving books and maga- 
zines and a cheery word. On most of these 
boats there is very little literature of any kind 
and the few books belonging to the men are 
read and read again until even the print is 
scarcely decipherable. 


Finance 

With such a small membership the Area 
cannot be self-supporting, and outside help 
has to be enlisted. In the early days this was 
provided generously and the membership 
carried very little of the responsibility. Last 
year the Árca Finance Committee took the 
matter in hand and for several months was 
busy explaining the place of finance in Toc H 
and outlining the system which they wished 
to be adopted. The result was the doubling 
of unit contributions to H.Q., the establish- 
ment of sounder methods of unit finance, 
and, lastly, monthly payments by units to 
Н.О., so that the Area no longer receives the 
very small balance of unit funds at the end of 
the financial year. Satisfied that the units 
were contributing their full quota, the Area 


Executive in conjunction with the Advisory 
Team of senior men were able to Start a 
campaign for Builders and subscribers and a 
sum of {650 was received towards the end of 
last year. It was thought possible that this 
sudden increase of income from outside 
sources might so disturb the units that there 
would be a falling-off in their contributions 
for this year. But most of them have made 
further increases in their promises and so far 


have faithfully fulfilled them. 


The Future 

Australia is 150 years old and Still adven- 
turing towards that maturity enjoyed by 
older nations. Тос Н in Australia is much 
younger but equally adventurous, and has а 
part to play in the devclopment of this young 
nation. Slums and unemployment have 
already cast their dark shadow on the people; 
there is a tendency towards outdoor life and 
the pleasures that bring self-satisfaction only; 
there is the possibility of increased leisure. 
These and many more problems present 
themselves to the members of Toc H who, 
in unobtrusive ways, are trying to spread the 
gospel of whole men. New units are coming 
into existence, the public ceases to think of 
Тос H as a new tooth paste, a gambling 
school, or secret political society, members 
are deepening their knowledge and their 

determination not to let the family down. 
В.А. В. 


From the Northern Area 


That old and beloved ten thousand tons 
of Steel and skill called the s.s. Montrose was 
plugging along at her never exceeded ten 
knots when someone Started an argument as 
to the place and power of the United States 
of America and the British Empire in the 
world as it was then, in 1912. (1912 has long 
since gonc and the old Montrose is no longer 
a thing of four-masted one-funnelled beauty, 
creeping up the St. Lawrence with her 
thousands of clear-eyed British adventurers 
and coming down, Still with her thousands, 
not of humans, but of cattle. The last I 
heard of her was that Captain Kendall of her 
sister, the Montreal, had towed her out of 
Antwerp loaded with Belgian refugees for a 
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British port). The New Yorker who Started 
the rumpus would have it that the States 
were to be the hub of a very new and wonder- 
ful world. The English would have it that 
they didn’t care (fill in here according to 
what you think sailors said) about the hub, 
because it so happened that all the rest was 
mostly British. “ Why," they pridefully 
declared, “ our Empire is so wide that on it 
the sun never sets." To which the New 
Yorker replied, “Sure, that's right. The 
Almighty couldn’t trust you in the dark.” 
Whether such was and is so is a moot 
point, but it was not a bad chance to turn 
the talk into more productive ways by fasten- 
ing on the fact that whatever the destinies of 


the States and the Empire were, we were 
agreed in theory at lcast, that there was an 
Almighty and that He was One. 

In that other great unity of provinces, or 
Empire—have it as you will—the Rome of 
the Czsars, there was no such unanimity con- 
cerning Godhood. They had no one Almighty 
to watch over their far-flung boundaries, 
to trust or otherwise, their Legions, their 
colonists and their tribute-paying conquered 
Peoples. Wherefore, I suppose, they had to 
look after it themselves and built here and 
there a wall to shut some in and also to shut 
others out. (I often wonder if a wall is meant 
to enclose or to exclude). Hadrian built such 
a wall across the narrowness that is now 
North England and in practice it shut some 
South and others it kept North. 

The writer of this spent some recent Toc H 
years West of Offa’s Dyke amongst the folk 
whom that Mercian King never conquered or 
controlled. He now finds himself adjacent 
Hadrian's Wall on the fringes of the Britain 
that was protected by Dyke and Wall as put 
up by Offa and Hadrian. It may be just co- 
incidence, or it may be a case of the weakest 
going to the wall, or again it may be some- 
thing else; in any case, he was and is happy, 
asa Celt, in either of the boundary Areas. 

This is a letter, a despatch, and not entirely 
a catalogue of meetings, etc., and will, one 
presumes, be read by some to whom the 
North is as unknown as it was a few months 
ago to the writer. 


InduSirial Worth 


The Northern Area is not one vast blob of 
industrial ugliness. Why folk fail, or say they 
fail, to see beauty in the mathematical pre- 
cision and sometimes graceful lines of a pit- 
head frame, or in a tapering smoke-Stack in 
the morning light, to say nothing of the 
grandeur of cascading molten metal, the 
sacramental preparation and taking to the 
water of man’s greatest achievement, a ship, 
beats me. The whirr of wheels can be as 
much an anthem as the whirr of wings. On 
the ЕаЯ, a hundred miles of ѕеа-соа&, with 
Toc H here and there in the pleasure resorts 
and work-towns. On the West, the Pennine 


Chain sets our limits and gives us the majesty 
of sunsets that have to be seen to be truly 
appraised. We are bounded on the North by 
the line ’twixt Scotland and England, and 
Southward we venture a little into Yorkshire. 
This slice of the county of broad acres, with 
Northumberland and Durham, makes a well 
defined and bounded Area in which we are 
pledged to work for God’s Kingdom in the 
wills of men. Eastward flow the rivers 
Tweed, Tyne and Tees, the Wear and the 
Coquet, and on their banks and on the sea- 
coast are to be found all of the industries save 
one, and most of the population; a natural 
sequence being that there you will find the 
larger part of Toc H. The other industry, by 
far the world's largest and most essential, is 
to be discovered everywhere. Do please 
remember that there are more people engaged 
in agriculture in Great Britain than in any 
other industry, so sheep graze here by the iron 
ore mines and quarries. The coal mines seem 
to be set in the midét of corn fields and often 
the dust of underground treasure let loose in 
the daylight, borne by the wind, settles on the 
grain as it ripens to be bread for the strength- 
ening of man's heart. And what of the men, 
you ask? They are such men as you could 
set out to the North Pole with and they would 
never let you down. Some of them, mayhap, 
have little or none of what I once heard not 
inaptly described as ‘ parlour tricks" but all 
have a virility and a Strength which is attrac- 
tive and a Stamina of character that lasts, I 
put it that way, not to make them appear 
better than other men I know and love, but 
to attempt to understand and explain that 
they are different. As one Star differeth, so do 
men, whether it be in glory or characteristic. 
So, and rightly, Toc H is not the same every- 
where. In the North men want to know the 
real meaning of that something that is often 
loosely and too easily Styled “ the Toc H 
challenge," and, on my finding, are quite 
convinced that Christianity is not the sum 
total of all the nicenesses and common 
acceptances in the world, but a deeper, more 
soul-shaking, world-moving thing. A life to 
be lived, and a world to be re-moulded, or 
even ге-са& or re-built. 
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Progress in the Area 


During the last nine months, Percy Ketnor, 
much valued and greatly missed, has gone 
South. Jim Burford, Strange and green to 
the job, has come North. John Burnett came 
this way, and sojourned for a month. Michael 
Furness now is doing likewise. Allan 
Bostock, the Padre, becomes the Vicar of All 
Saints’, while Still retaining his Toc H 
Padreship, the aim being that All Saints’ 
becomes a sort of Northern All Hallows. The 
one constant factor, in terms of Staff, through 
all this—one of that number of people who 
are usually un$toried in history, but who 
really do most of the actual work—is Miss 
Turner, and she now is leaving to be married. 
Whatever all the others may have done, she, 
at least, in all the changes, has, if I may so 
phrase it, looked after us all. 


I would never make an auctioneer's clerk; 
I could never compile a complete catalogue, 
but here are some of the things that have 
happened. 

A Training Weck-end at Darlington, sub- 
je@t, Towards New Landfalls. Another at 
Hawthorn Towers, the old home, I believe, 
of sundry English seafarers; a week-end of 
rain with the subject, “ Citizenship—Toc H 
and the World." That the Toc H lantern 
was out of gear was fortunate. It provided 
our chief speaker (not a Toc H member) with 
the opportunity of showing some of us how 
an emergency could and should be met. 


On a Saturday, a crowd of leaders met at 
Mark XVIII and tried to get the hang of the 
idea of a District Team as a Toc H unit and 
not a department of Whitehall. To the sur- 
prise of some people, six days were sufficient 
to convene a meeting of District Bursars; 
nine out of ten came and the matter of self- 
assessment in terms of bread and cheese and 
shelter and an occasional pipe of tobacco for 
the Staff was frankly gone into with results 
that are beginning to be evident. As one of 
them remarked, “ It is delightful to have this 
matter put frankly and not in some abstract 
way. Men can understand that an Area 
Secretary earns his daily bread and is, there- 
fore, entitled to it." 
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An invasion came from London in the 
persons of Messrs. Edgar, Marsland and 
Wyatt Joyce to view the land not from Dan 
to Beer-Sheba, but from Blaydon to Tyne- 
mouth, with especial attention to South 
Shields as the probable future centre for the 
kindly and worth-while effort for social 
amelioration fostered and financed by the 
several Oil Companies. 

David Wallace came North to help at the 
inaugural services of a fellow-minister and 
after much journeying landed at the Police 
Station at Whitley Bay in company with the 
writer, so that we might find a crowd of 
folk gathered together to meet him. That 
the police were wonderful goes without 
saying. 

By the time you read this our Annual 
Quiet period will have been held at Low Fell 
under the guidance of Peter Monie. (Why 
attempt to gild the lily?) 

Through the instrumentality of Darling- 
ton, Rotary in that town was visited by the 
Northern Arca Secretary, I hear, not without 
some result. 

The Northman is dead. 1 mean the Area 
journal of that name, and we are pleased to 
say, being honourably buried—in terms of 
sorrow and the mecting of our financial 
obligations. 

Percy Ketnor and Allan Bostock with their 
series of papers entitled IN.T.P. are perhaps 
familiar to you in the Journat. This Area 
hopes that they will help many, even as they 
themselves arc bencfited. 

Looking ahead, we find that Newcastle 
District are taking to the water, having char- 
tered the Fery Queen for a Saturday jollifica- 
tion, to which the more Northerly units such 
as Ashington and Morpeth are invited. 

Eston, after a break of one year, resumes 
its Annual Week-end of FeStivity and Barnard 
Castle is to be the venue of the southernmost 
units for a like event. During the last year 
new Lamps have been lit and are being 
maintained by Fesmond, Bishop Auckland, 
Whitley Bay, Richmond and Blackhill. 

Blackhall has been granted its Rushlight, 
and we are happy in the knowledge that a 
Rushlight has been bestowed upon the Royal 


Scots who came North from Dover. This 
Unusual, perhaps unique event, was most 
happy and all goes well for Toc H in Catter- 
ick, Needless to say, the make-up of the unit, 
Styled the Hepburn Group, is not limited to 
Royal Scots, but men of other regiments 

long thereto. The reading of some of 
Kipling’s books or even of Robert Blatch- 
Ford's Rum Chunders, or perhaps your own 
Memories will reveal how the contact of 
various regiments in the old days was that of 
buckle and belt, the driving force being beer. 
Nowadays, that they can and do come 
together in a fellowship of understanding 
and to co-operate in service is a sign of mutual 
advancement. 

Beginnings of Toc H are observed at 
Swarland and Barnard Castle. In case you 


have overlooked it, make a note that Sunder- 

land has won the English Cup; but there is 

a team shortly coming into being that will, 

we hope, be obtaining a symbol more 

durable, a symbol which will probably have 

a longer residence in Sunderland, that is to 

say, a Toc H Rushlight. 

This page is crammed 

; would it were worthier 

: and what is writ, is writ . . . 

But you І know are sage, and feel, and taste, 

And understand my speech 

For your just pious deeds may you be graced 

With the Lord’s great reward and 
benediction, 

By whom you were directed to this waste: 

For which we render thanks to Him and you. 


J. B. 


From the Southern Area 


The folk of St. Catherine’s, Ventnor, have a 
Way of making themselves heard. They 
Possess an instrument known as the Cow and 
Calf. In periods of distant fog it bellows. 
Those who hear it at sea take comfort and 
mew bearings. Landsmen tell а different 
Story. A year ago, certain men of 
Ventnor began to grope in a somewhat 
separate isolated manner: they overcame 
certain difficulties and sent a letter to the 
Опа Team. The Team said ‘No.’ 
Wentnor in wind and storm, fog and bright 
sunshine, went on mecting, doing jobs and 
making tea. They asked again and the Team 
said ‘Perhaps.’ Then a lighthouse man got 
busy: a third letter and its bearers Stood 
before the Team resolute and confident. 
They had brought the sound with them—no 
Odyssey harp this. The Team heard a bar or 
so and trembled. 

The Area is in an unusually peculiar state 
of flux. One Branch closed down voluntarily 
recently, two have had their re-applications 
for Branch Status refused, one had it granted 
for one year only, another, while retaining 
its Status is without a Lamp, of its own free 
will, for the time being, whilst Sandown and 
Shanklin Group have won their Lamp, and 
Ventnor, Tidworth, Worthy Down R.A.F., 


Headley, Farnborough R.A.F. Circle, have 
received their Rushlights within recent 
months: and there are ‘gropes’ at Crookham, 
R.A.M.C. Depét, Odiham, Beenham-cum- 
Padworth. Two Groups have failed to make 
the grade, but two more await news of their 
application for Branch status, while our over- 
seas units, 7.e., the Channel Islands, report 
progress. The most exciting event in the 
history of Toc H Jersey, for instance, was 
Tubby's visit last January. Jersey’s biggest 
job is trying to run a Club for 3,000 men who 
come over to dig the potato crop. Jersey is a 
small community cut off from all centres of 
activity. This results in conditions which differ 
materially from those in England, but they 
have lately enjoyed the advantage of more 
frequent visits from the Area folk (Yes, you 
chaps, beer is cheap in Jersey) which has 
proved a great help. In Guernsey, the Island 
Branch continues to run with great success 
their Club for the poorest boys on the Island. 

Nor is the Area content to confine its 
service to jobs. It is increasingly realising that 
one of the greatest services Toc H can render 
is by giving itself to constructive thought 
concerning the problems which beset it and 
the world at large. 

Training Week-ends have been held in 
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Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight and Guernsey, 
anda Quiet Week-end was spent at Farnham 
Castle. For this, fifty-four men offered and 
thirty were selected. These Training Week- 
ends have given us our first real glimpse of 
Percy Ketnor, our new Area Secretary, at 
work, who followed on Howard Dunnett, 
now doing great things in the Argentine, 
G. J., the Area Padre, in pyjamas, and in 
Portsmouth at least, the District Secretary’s 
appetite! With the exception of the Quiet 
Week-end, all training week-ends have been 
run on the Group system, and this has proved 
successful in the development of leadership. 

Several Districts, either separately or in 
conjunction with neighbouring Districts, are 
working to aid the Special Areas. In two 
Districts the respective chairmen have been 
North to see conditions for themselves. The 
Aldershot District has sent a small village 
near Bishop Auckland nearly three tons of 
clothes and toys. In connection with this, the 
Ordnance Corps at Aldershot, under the 
inspiration of the District chairman, has 
raised a very considerable amount of money 
for clothes and food for cases of malnutrition. 
It is difficult to convey in print the spirit that 
lies behind these undertakings. This, how- 
ever, is very real, and the letters that are 


passing between us here and our friends in 
the North indicate the spirit of personal 
contact and friendship which we are secking 
to create. What can illustrate this better than 
a letter received from a District chairman by 
a child who was seriously ill through under- 
nourishment which began “ Му dear litte 
Girl "? 

We are glad to report that Mark V, though 
run at a considerable loss financially last year, 
is now full, and has increased its accommoda- 
tion from seventeen to twenty. The spirit and 
team work are excellent. Again, the fifth 
Annual Report of Talbot House Seafaring 
Club makes encouraging reading, and with 
its many illustrations sets out in pictorial 
form the kind of lads for whom it is ‘home’ 
indeed. The Club received a welcome visit 
one Sunday from Toc H in the Oxford and 
Thames Valley District. 

It remains to extend our very warm 
congratulations to Padre Kember and Padre 
А. А. Р. Winser, on their becoming Honor- 
ary Association Padres of Toc H. Winchester 
Group will long remember with appreciation 
Padre Kember, who has left * Prison’ for the 
Isle of Wight: and all that A. A. P. is to our 
folks who dwell in District Wight, only they 


can tell. 


APPOINTMENTS—AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


^YHE Tyneside Council of Social Service is 

L prepared to assist those who wish to take up 
whole-time social service work, to obtain practical 
experience. A limited number of persons who 
have a suitable university or other training, or 
who have already been actively engaged in social 
service, may be chosen for a training scheme, 
commencing in September and lasting for nine 
months, under the direction of the Council. It 
may be possible to provide a limited number of 
bursaries to cover part of the cost of subsistence 
during this training. While it is not possible to 
guarantee salaried positions to those who have 
attended the course, opportunities are now open- 
ing up for posts of this kind in various parts of 
the country. Any member of Toc H who is in- 
terested should apply through his Area Secretary 
to the Tyneside Council of Social Service, 17, 
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Ijlison place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 

There are three appointments overseas for 
which applications are invited from members of 
the Church of England possessing suitable quali- 
fications : (а) A housemaster at St. Matthew's 
College, near Keiskama Hoek, and King William's 
Town, Cape Province, South Africa; 100 native 
boys, average age 18. (b) A Principal and/or 
Chaplain (between 25 and 35 years of age) of the 
Deaf and Blind School, Mount Lavinia, Ceylon; 
250 native boys and girls from 12 to 17 years of 
age. (c) A master to teach English, general 
forin subjects and games at a school for the sons 
and daughters of British residents in Patagonia 
at Trelew, Chubut, Argentine Republic. Applica- 
tions in the first instance to the General Secretary 
at Headquarters. 


